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PANSHANGER, 

HERTS, 

♦ 

“  To  the  Editor  of  the  Pobt~Foljo, 

“  Sir, 

“  Panshanger,  the  elegant  mansion  of  the  Earl 
Cowper,  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew,  Hert¬ 
ford;  and  on  the  north-east  bank  of  the  river  Mimram. 
This  noble  family  formerly  resided  at  Cole  Green,  in  the 
adjoining  parish  of  Hertingfordbury,  which  had  been  the 
residence  of  their  ancestors  since  the  time  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  Cowper,  The  house  at  Cole  Green  was 
taken  down  in  1801,  when  the  present  mansion  was  en¬ 
larged.  It  is  built  in  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture, 
and  displays  much  taste  and  elegance.  There  is  a  splen¬ 
did  Picture  Gallery  containing  some  choice  specimens 
of  the  ancient  masters ;  particularly  of  Raphael,  Carlo 
Dolci,  Guido,  Rembrant,  Salvator  Rosa,  &c.  In  the 
Library  there  is  a  magnificent  picture  by  Vandyke,  of 
the  Nassau  family  ;  which  exhibits  all  the  characteristic 
grace  and  truth  of  that  excellent  artist. 

“  At  Panshanger  there  is  a  tree  of  extraordinary  mag¬ 
nitude,  called  the  Panshanger  Oak,  not  more  remarkable 
for  its  size  than  for  its  healthy  and  youthful  appearance ; 
and  though  it  has  been  an  object  of  curiosity  for  more 
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PANSHANGER. 

than  a  century,  it  does  not  betray  any  symptoms  of  age 
or  decay. 

“  The  Church  of  the  adjoining  parish  of  Herting- 
FORDBURY  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  and  consists  of  a  nave, 
a  north  side  aisle,  and  a  spacious  chancel ;  attached  to 
which  is  a  chapel  where  several  of  the  Cowper  family  are 
interred.  In  this  chapel  there  are  some  monuments  ; 
one  of  singular  beauty  by  Roubiliac,  to  the  memory  of 
Spencer  Cowper,  chief  justice  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas,  who  is  represented  in  has  relief,  in  his  judge’s 
robes,  sitting  between  the  figures  of  J  ustice  and  Fortitude. 

“  The  Rev.  Dr.  John  Cowper,  son  of  the  above  emi¬ 
nent  judge  is  also  buried  here;  he  was  rector  of  Great 
Berkhamstead,  in  this  county,  and  father  of  'William 
Cowper,  the  truly  amiable  and  celebrated  poet. 

“  The  village  of  Hertingfordbury  was  formerly  the 
residence  of  Hughes,  the  author  of  the  Tragedy  of  “  The 
Siege  of  Damascus a  portrait  of  whom,  by  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller,  is  now  in  the  Library  at  Panshanger.’’ 

This  celebrated  bard  died,  much  regretted,  in  1719,  20. 
Sir  Richard  Steele  devoted  an  essay  to  his  memory  in  the 
paper  called  the  Theatre  ;  and  speaking  of  the  Siege  of 
Damascus,  he  says,  “  I  had  the  mortification  to  hear  this 
evening,  that  Mr.  Hughes,  the  author  of  that  excellent 
tragedy,  departed  this  life  within  a  few  hours  after  his 
play  was  (first)  acted  with  universal  applause.  This 
melancholy  circumstance  brought  to  my  mind  a  speech 
in  the  tragedy,  which  induced  an  awful  silence  amobg 
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PANSHANGER. 


the  audience.  The  incidents  of  the  play  leave  an  hero 
at  the  mercy  of  a  tyrant,  who  makes  his  exit,  from  his 
prisoner  with  these  words, 

Farewell !  and  think  of  death, 

upon  which  the  captive  breaks  into  the  following  soli¬ 
loquy ; 

“  Farewell !  and  think  of  death — was  it  not  so  ? 

Do  murderers  then  preach  morality  ? 

But  how  to  think  of  what  the  living  know  not. 

And  the  dead  cannot,  or  else  may  not,  tell. 

What  art  thou,  O  thou  great  mysterious  terror  ? 

The  way  to  thee  we  know ;  diseases,  famine, 

Sword,  fire,  and  all  thy  ever  open  gates, 

That  day  and  night  stand  ready  to  receive  us. 

Yet  death’s  not  there — No,  ’tis  a  point  of  time. 

The  verge  ’twixt  mortal  and  immortal  being. 

■  It  mocks  our  thought— on  this  side  all  is  life; 

And  when  we ’ve  reached  it,  in  that  very  instant 

’Tis  past  the  thinking  of— O !  if  it  be 

The  pangs,  the  throes,  the  agonizing  struggle. 

When  soul  and  body  part,  sure  I  have  felt  it. 

And  there’s  no  room  to  fear.” 

Hughes  experienced  the  disadvantages  attendant  upon 
a  narrow  fortune  till  near  the  close  of  his  life,  when  he 
was  introduced  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  Cowper,  who 
unsolicited  appointed  him  secretary  to  the  commissioners 
of  the  peace. 
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PANSHANGER. 


The  following  sonnet  written  at  this  village,  in  allusion 
to  the  poet,  is  copied  from  a  periodical  publication  : 

“  With  pleasing  awe  I  pace  thy  bowers  among. 

Soft  flowing  Mimram!  whose  pellucid  stream 
Seems  still  to  weep,  as  in  poetic  dream. 

The  Bard  who  lull’d  thee  with  his  tragic  song ; 

Though  now  no  more  he  tread  thy  banks  along, 

Yet  summer’s  flowers  which  fruitless  never  fade, 
And  Autumn’s  changeful  light  and  shade, 

Portray  the  varied  subject  of  his  song. 

And  as  by  pleasing  sympathy  I’m  led. 

Musing  on  worth  too  early  snatch’d  away  ;  , 

I  see  the  rose  neglected  droop  its’  head. 

And,  though  I  listen  to  the  linnet’s  lay, 

Methinks  far  lovelier  flowers  have  here  been  spread. 
And  here  a  sweeter  songster  lov’d  to  stray,” 


**  Hertford, 

•*  August  21st,  1823. 


“  Yours,  &c. 

“  R.  RIDSDALE.” 
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CHARLCOTE, 

WJRfriCKSUIRE, 

“  To  the  Editor  of  the  Port-Foljo, 

“  Sir, 

“  I  REGRET  that  an  occasional  absence  from  home 
has  prevented  me  giving  an  earlier  reply  to  your  favour 
of  the  2nd  instant,  accompanied  by  an  etching  of  Charl- 
cote  House  in  this  neighbourhood,  of  which,  as  I  am  well 
acquainted  with  the  place,  1  believe  it  to  be  a  correct 
representation.  A  view  of  this  venerable  mansion  was 
engraved  for  Ireland’s  “  Warwickshire  Avon  ”  from 
nearly  the  same  point — but  it  is  rather  incorrect.  The 
Lucy  family  has  been  established  at  Charlcote  about  six 
hundred  years.  They  may  say  with  Sly,  “  Look  in  the 
“  Chronicles;  we  came  in  with  Richard  Conqueror;” 
and  we  may  learn  from  that  “  honest  chronicler”  Dug- 
dale,  in  his  Antiquities  of  Warwickshire,  that  they  have 
occupied  a  prominent  station  in  this  county  during  a 
long  period;  but,  perhaps,  (as  Ireland  justly  observes) 
have  not  acquired  more  celebrity  than  from  the  reputation 
of  having  prosecuted  our  divine  bard,  Shakspeare,  for 
stealing  deer.  To  this  event  we  are  perhaps  indebted  for 
bringing  into  action  those  almost  superhuman  powers  of 
intellect  with  which  the  mighty  bard  was  endowed. 

“  The  mansion  at  Charlcote  was  built  by  the  cele- 
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CHARLCOTE. 
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brated  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  in  the  early  part  of  Elizabeth’s 
reign,  and  appears  to  have  undergone  but  little  external 
alteration.  The  ground  plan  of  the  building  forms,  in 
shape,  the  roman  letter  E,  perhaps  in  compliment  to  the 
“  Virgin  Queen,”  with  whose  arms  it  is  decorated,  “  The 
“  soft  flowing  Avon  ”  glides  at  its  base,  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  park  is  beautifully  shaded  by  the  venerable  oak. 

“  Here,  it  is  said,  our  youthful  bard  followed  the 
‘‘  sequestered  stag,”  with  feelings  very  different,  I 
should  conceive,  from  those  which  pervaded  his  bosom, 
when  he  made  the  melancholy  Jaques  moralize  so  pa¬ 
thetically  upon  “  the  poor  dappled  fools,  the  native 
“  burghers  of  this  desart  city.”  The  severity  with  which 
Sir  Thomas  prosecuted  our  bard  provoked  his  resentment, 
and  “  Justice  Shallow”  is  imperishably  preserved. 

“  In  the  hall  is  a  large  piece  representing  Sir  Thomas 
and  his  family  ;  (a  small  copy  of  this  painting  remains  in 
the  house,  and  I  believe  Mr.  Malone  had  another  copy, 
somewhat  larger).  A  superior  portrait  of  Lord  Keeper 
Coventry,  and  others  of  Charles  I.,  Archbishop  Laud, 
the  Earl  of  Strafford,  and  of  Lord  Herbert,  of  Cher- 
bury,  which  was  engraved  in  Cox’s  Monmouthshire. 

“  George  Lucy,  Esq.  M.  P.  is  the  present  proprietor. 

I  remain.  Sir, 

“  Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

“  R.  BELL  WHELER.” 

“  Stratford  upon  Avon, 

“  9th.  Sept.  1833. 
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R1EVAI.X.  ABBEY, 

YORKSHIRE. 


THE  beautiful  ruins  of  Rievalx  Abbey  stand  near  the 
angles  of  three  different  valleys,  each  having  a  rivulet 
running  through  them,  the  stream  which  passed  nearest  to 
the  Abbey  walls,  being  called  Rie,  this  religious  house 
obtained  the  name  of  Rie  Val.  The  building,was  com¬ 
menced  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  by  William,  a  monk, 
under  the  patronage  of  Sir  Walter  L’Espe,  who  amply 
endowed,  and  dedicated  the  monastery  to  the  Virgin 
Mary. 

Pope  Alexander,  by  his  bull  dated  1160,  took  this 
religious  house  into  his  immediate  protection,  enjoining 
that  the  Cistercian  order  should  there  continue  for  ever, 
confirming  to  them  all  their  possessions,  and  exempted 
them  from  paying  tithes,  forbidding  all  persons  to  detain 
any  of  the  brethren  of  the  house,  charging  all  bishops  not 
to  interdict- them  unless  for  notorious  offences,  allowing 
them  to  perform  the  divine  office  in  private,  although  the 
county  should  be  under  an  interdict,  declaring  any  person 
excommunicate  who  should  presume  to  steal  any  thing 
out  of  their  lands,  or  to  take  any  man  thence.  These 
everlasting  immunities  were  at  length  abrogated  by 
Henry  VIII.,  who,  about  the  year  1532,  dispossessed  the 
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RIEVALX  ABBEY. 


abbot,  and  all  his  monks,  amounting  at  that  time  to 
twenty-three. 

The  site  was  granted  in  exchange  for  other  lands  to 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Rutland,  a  descendant  of  Walter  L’Espe, 
who  first  endowed  the  Abbey  ;  it  afterwards  became  the 
property  of  Sir  Charles  Duncombe,  Knt.  a  descendant 
from  whom,  Thomas  Duncombe,  Esq.  constructed  one  of 
the  finest  terraces  in  England,  just  upon  the  brink  of  the 
hill  that  overlooks  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey;  from  this  ter¬ 
race  the  ruins  appear  almost  perpendicularly  underneath, 
and  present  one  of  the  most  enchanting  prospects  that 
can  be  conceived.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  Abbey 
are  the  gardener’s  apartments,  whence  the  terrace  is  en¬ 
tered  by  a  steep  and  winding  path  ;  it  is  adorned  at  one 
extremity  by  an  elegant  pavillion,  and  at  the  otlier  by  a 
handsome  circular  temple,  from  which  is  seen  an  exten¬ 
sive  valley,  enriched  with  wood  and  water. 

“  How  steep  yon  mountains  rise  around! 

How  bold  yon  gloomy  woods  ascend ! 

How  loud  the  rushing  torrents  sound. 

That  ’midst  these  heaps  of  ruin  bend !  ” 

SCOTT. 
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ST.  CATHERINE'S  ISLAND^ 

PEMBROKESHIRE, 


We  are  indebted  to  Mrs.  C.  Rees,  of  Bath,  for  the 
drawing  and  accompanying  description. 

“  To  the  Editor  of  the  Port-Folio, 

“  Sir, 

‘‘  St.  Catherine’s  Island  (as  it  is  called)  lies  on 
the  south  side  of  the  town  of  Tenby  ;  it  is  a  large  isolated 
rock,  which,  when  the  tide  is  in,  is  surrounded  by  the 
sea,  but  at  low  water,  the  side  next  the  town  is  dry; 
it  is  then  easy  to  penetrate  into  its  picturesque  caverns. 
There  are  three  in  number,  they  all  run  parallel  to  each 
other  quite  through  the  rock,  admitting  the  light  at 
both  ends. 

“  The  annexed  view  represents  the  largest  and  most 
beautiful,  the  others  being  without  the  rude  pillar  that 
supports  the  rock  over  head  near  the  western  opening. 
This  cave  is  the  furthest  from  the  main  land ;  it  is  not  safe 
to  remain  in  it  near  the  half  Hood,  as  the  water  would 
cut  off  your  retreat  to  the  main  land,  and  you  would  be 
obliged  to  scramble  up  a  most  rugged  and  dangerous  path 
to,  the  top  of  the  rock,  to  screen  yourself  from  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  waves ;  I  was  once  nearly  caught  this  way 
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ST.  CATHERINE  S  ISLAND. 


myself.  On  a  warm  day  in  summer  these  caves  are  the 
most  delicious  retreats  in  the  world  ;  the  constant  current 
of  air  which  blows  through  them,  and  the  cool  shade  which 
they  afford,  would  invigorate  the  feeblest  invalid,  whilst 
the  rude  grandeur  of  their  interior,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
view  they  command,  of  a  sea  clear  as  chrystal,  covered 
with  boats  and  vessels,  and  terminated  by  the  little  isle 
of  Caldy  which  stretches  its  blue  head  in  the  distance, 
affords  a  prospect  to  the  eye  extremely  pleasing. 

“  The  rocks  in  the  caverns  are  covered  to  the  high 
water  mark  with  a  thick  incrustation  of  shells  and  weeds, 
amongst  the  rest,  a  quantity  of  a  kind  of  shellfish;  which 
produces  in  small  portions  a  most  beautiful  and  indelible 
crimson  dye.  When  I  was  there  I  marked  several  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  with  it,  and  found  that  the  dye  out  lasted  the 
linen.  These  caves  look  inexpressibly  magnificent  at 
the  half  flood  when  the  water  rushes  through  them  with 
great  impetuosity,  throwing  a  thousand  reflected  lights 
into  their  darkest  recesses. 

“  The  only  unpleasant  circumstance  attending  a  visit 
to  these  caverns  is  the  rugged  approach  to  them,  and  the 
quantity  of  broken  fragments  of  rock  which  strew  the 
ground.  The  cavern  represented  in  the  drawing  which  I 
sent  you  is  only  accessible  during  the  spring  tides. 

“  Yours,  &c. 

H.  S.  A.  REES.” 


“  Bath,  August  28th,  1823.” 
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TOWN  HALL,  PLYMOUTH^ 

DEVONSHIRE, 

“  To  the  Editor  of  the  Port~Folio, 

“  Sir, 

“  The  present  Town  Hall  is  a  modern  edifice, 
built  of  marble,  and  erected  about  the  year  1802,  by  Mr. 
Evely.  Its  general  character  is  that  of  the  Saracenic 
style,  from  which  the -Gothic  originated,  and  not  in  Eng¬ 
land  as  has  been  but  too  generally  supposed.  The  old 
Guildhall  was  of  the  style  of  architecture  which  came  into 
use  directly  after  the  castellated.  The  building  was  sup¬ 
ported  on  Gothic  columns,  the  lower  part  containing  the 
market-place  ;  but  the  population  of  Plymouth  during 
the  last  war  having  considerably  increased,  a  new  market 
has  been  built,  which  may  safely  be  asserted  to  be  the 
largest  in  England.  In  consequence  of  this  removal,  the 
old  Guildhall  was  pulled  down,  and  the  present  one 
erected  on  its  site. 

“  Plymouth  was  incorporated  by  act  of  parliament, 
in  1439  ;  the  corporation  consisting  of  a  mayor,  twelve 
aldermen,  and  twenty-four  common  council  men,  a  re¬ 
corder,  town-clerk,  &c :  the  mayor,  ex-mayor,  and  the 
two  senior  aldermen,  are  justices  of  the  peace.  By  the 
above-mentioned  act  the  manor  of  Sutton  Prior  was 
settled  on  the  corporation,  with  all  its  rights,  subject  to  a 
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TOWN  HALL,  PLYMOUTH. 


payment  of  ^£’40  per  annum  to  the  prior  and  convent  of 
Bath,  agreeable  to  an  arrangement  made  between  them 
and  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Buckland  Monachorum,  as 
lords  of  the  hundred  of  Roborough.  There  were  con¬ 
vents  of  White  and  Grey  Friars,  at  Plymouth,  of  which, 
scarcely  any  thing  is  known  but  their  existence.  The 
site  of  the  Grey  Friars,  was  in  Woolster  Street,  that  of 
the  White  Friars  was  at  the  east-end  of  the  town,  some 
parts  of  which  still  remain. 

“  Plymouth  has  a  large  coasting  trade,  but  no  com¬ 
mercial  concerns  with  other  countries;  it  gave  the  title 
of  earl,  to  Charles  Fitz-Charles,  a  natural  son  of  Charles 
II.,  who  died  without  issue  in  1680.  In  1722  the  title 
was  bestowed  on  Henry,  Lord  Windsor,  ancestor  of  the 
present  earl. 

“  Plymouth  is  the  birth-place  of  several  living 
artists  of  celebrity ;  among  these  are  Northcote,  the 
academician,  Haydon,  Gastlake,  Prout,  Toms,  and  Ball. 
Only  five  miles  from  Plymouth  is  Plympton,  the  birth¬ 
place  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  was  the  premier 
president  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Plympton  is  much 
older  than  Plymouth,  for  an  oral  tradition  says, 

‘  Plympton  was  a  borough  town, 

‘  When  Plymouth  was  a  furzy  down.* 

“  Yours,  &c. 

»  RICHARD  BROWN.” 

“  Wells  Street,  Oxford  Street, 

“  5tb  July,  1823. 
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VALLE  CRUCIS  ABBEY, 

DENBIGHSHIRE. 

THIS  Abbey  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  valley  near  the 
town  of  Llangollen.  It  was  a  Cistercian  monastery, 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  founded  about  the 
year  1200,  by  Madoc  Ap  Griffith  Maylor,  Prince  of 
Powis. 

The  endowments  of  this  house  appear  to  have  been 
considerable,  for  Guttyn  Owain,  a  poet,  who  flourished 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  highly  commends  the  hospitality 
of  the  abbots,  and,  when  describing  their  mode  of  living, 
observes,  “  the  table  was  usually  covered  with  four 
courses  of  meat,  served  up  in  silver  dishes,  and  spark¬ 
ling  claret,  was  the  general  beverage.”  At  the  dissolution 
its  yearly  revenue  was  J’188. 

“  ivy’d  Valle  Crucis,  time  decay’d, 

Dim  on  the  brink  of  Deva’s  wand’ring  flood. 

Your  riv’d  arch  glimmering  through  the  tangled  glade, 
Your  gay  hills  towering  o’er  your  night  of  wood  ; 
Deep  in  the  vale’s  recesses  do  you  stand. 

And  desolately  great,  the  rising  sigh  command.” 

The  lower  part  of  the  Abbey,  which  had  a  vaulted  roof 
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supported  by  large  columns,  has  been  converted  into  a 
farm  house.  The  cruciform  church  is  constructed  in 
various  styles  of  architecture ;  its  east  and  west  ends, 
with  a  large  portion  of  the  transept,  combine  to  form  a 
most  interesting  mass  of  ruin.  The  area  of  the  church 
presents  a  number  of  tall  ash  trees,  which  contribute 
much  to  the  general  effect.  The  east  end  of  the  church 
is  evidently  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  structure,  having 
three  long  lancet-shaped  windows  ;  the  entrance  was  at 
the  west  end,  through  an  ornamented  door-way,  above 
which  is  a  handsome  window > of  three  lights  ;  the  gable 
is  filled  by  a  circular  window  of  very  delicate  work¬ 
manship. 

On  a  conical  mountain,  forming  the  back  ground  to 
this  exquisite  picture,  are  the  fragments  of  a  primitive 
Welsh  castle,  called  Castell  Dinas  Bran.  Leland  saw 
this  ancient  fortress  in  a  state  of  dilapidation,  and  relates 
a  curious  circumstance  relative  to  the  rocky  site  on 
which  it  stands.  “  An  eagle  used  regularly  every  year 
to  build  her  nest  there,  and  some  persons  as  regularly 
attended  to  deprive  her  of  her  young ;  but  the  robber  was 
obliged  to  shield  himself  from  the  angry  bird  by  placing 
one  basket  over  his  head,  while  he  was  lowered  in  another 
down  to  the  nest.” 
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TOWN  UAImJm  at  RATISBON, 


“  To  the  Editor  of  the  Port~Folio. 

“  Sir, 

“  As  one  of  the  subjects  of  the  drawings  sent 
herewith,  is  of  a  kind  that  does  not  exist  in  England,  but 
is  still  interesting  to  those  who  study  English  antiquities, 
I  make  no  apology  for  requesting  your  insertion  of  it  in 
your  interesting  miscellany.  Nay,  the  very  name  of 
Port-Folio  which  you  have  given  to  your  publication, 
does  not  debar  a  foreign  obj«ct  from  admission,  provided 
it  be  antiquarian,  architectural,  or  topographical, 

“  Without  entering  into  the  etymology  of  oriel  or 
bay  window,  which  has  so  much  puzzled  our  antiquaries, 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  drawing  exhibits  one  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.  being  earlier  far  than  any  thing  of  the  sort 
in  England. 

“  Regensberg,  or  as  it  is  corruptly  called  by  the 
French,  Ratisbonne,  and  from  them  by  the  English, 
Ratisbon,  is  situated  on  the  south-side  of  the  Danube, 
(a  delightfully  picturesque  river,  from  thence  to  Vienna) 
just  where  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Regen,  and  in 
the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Bavaria,  The  Hotel  de 
Ville  is  of  the  time  of  Edward  I.  The  entrance  door-way 
is  represented  in  the  other  drawing,  having  a  few  steps 
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necessary  to  mount  before  admission  can  be  obtained. 
The  crocket  ornaments  over  the  arch  and  on  the  pin¬ 
nacles  are  such  as  are  common  in  our  sepulchral  niches 
of  the  same  period ;  the  angular  architectural  capping 
resting  on  two  dogs.  Above  are,  on  each  side,  the 
arms  of  the  town,  being  two  keys  en  saltier.  There 
have,  however,  been  some  additions  made  to  this,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  fillet  in  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  and  these 
consist  of  two  military  figures,  placed  in  a  menacing 
attitude,  as  if  threatening  those  who  would  enter ;  they 
are  both  in  armour,  having  hoods  of  chain  mail  on  their 
heads,  and  over  these  the  Montauban  hat.  The  garment 
which  is  worn  over  the  armour  has  its  sleeves  rolled  up 
just  above  the  elbow,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  usually 
done  with  those  of  the  shirt  by  such  of  our  workmen  as 
perform  their  labour  without  coat  and  waistcoat,  though 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  discover  of  what  this  garment  is  in¬ 
tended  to  be  composed.  One  figure  has  in  its  hand  a 
martel  de  fer,  the  other  a  large  stone.  Not  far  from 
this  door-way,  standing  on  a  square  pilaster,  the  base 
of  which  is  nearly  the  same  as  its  capital,  is  the  inte¬ 
resting  window  in  the  other  drawing.  The  front  is 
much  greater  than  the  depth,  but  the  projection  admits 
of  a  side  window,  so  that  a  person  standing  within  can 
see  three  ways.  It  is  entered  from  the  room  within  by  a 
pointed  arch,  and,  indeed,  the  simple  form  of  Edward 
the  First’s  time  may  be  observed  throughout.  The  arms 
of  the  town  appear  painted  in  glass,  and  also  above  the 
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window,  and  the  same  crocketing  contributes  to  ornament 
the  whole,  as  in  the  door-way.  We  have  nothing  of  the 
kind  in  this  country  of  so  antient  a  date.  The  cathedral  of 
this  town  has  its  fa9ade  of  the  same  period,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  upper  part,  which  is  of  the  date  of  1482. 
It  is  covered  with  canopied  niches  with  figures  in  them, 
and  is  exceedingly  beautiful  from  its  variety  of  sculpture. 
The  interior  is  not  so  interesting,  but  has  the  singularity 
of  a  well  within  it,  the  sanctity  of  whose  water  occasioned 
its  construction,  and  this  is  protected  by  an  elegant 
canopy  of  Edward  the  First’s  time,  supported  on  clustered 
columns.  There  are  six  other  canopies  on  pillars  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  churcji  much  ornamented,  and  nearly 
of  the  same  period.  A  monument  against  the  north  wall 
has  two  figures  in  fluted  armour,  sculptured  in  marble  at 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  in  another  place  is 
a  little  military  figure  in  plate-armour  with  chain  mail, 
fitting  closely  to  and  covering  his  posteriors.  This  is 
kneeling  to  a  Christ  rising  from  the  sepulchre,  with  what 
are  meant  for  the  Roman  soldiers  asleep.  In  the  chancel 
on  the  north  side  near  the  altar  is  deposited  the  heart  of 
the  Emperor  Maximilian  I.,  and  just  behind  this  is  a  ta¬ 
bernacle  of  the  obelisk  kind,  reaching  to  a  very  great 
height,  and  beautifully  carved  in  open  work,  which  seems 
nearly  coeval  with  the  church  itself.  In  the  nave  is  a 
bishop  in  bronze  as  large  as  life,  kneeling  to  a  crucifix 
on  an  altar  tomb,  about  the  time  of  James  I.  and  in  a 
chapel  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  within  a  glass  case 
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is  a  decumbent  effigy  in  wax,  intended  to  represent  St. 
John  de  K’opomoch,  the  confessor  of  the  queen  of  Bo¬ 
hemia,  wife  of  Wenceslaus,  in  the  fourteenth  century  ; 
who,  not  choosing  to  divulge  what  she  had  confessed, 
was  thrown  into  prison  and  tortured ;  and  finally  by  the 
king’s  order  precipitated  over  the  bridge  at  Prague,  and 
drowned.  By  a  singular  perversion  he  has  since  become 
the  patron  of  all  the  bridges  in  the  eastern  part  of  Ger¬ 
many.  The  shoes,  however,  show  this  figure  to  have  been 
modelled  in  the  time  of  Charles  II. 

“  Regensberg  is  interesting  to  a  North- Briton,  from 
having  in  it  a  monastery  of  Scotch  friars.  Of  these,  in¬ 
deed,  there  remain  at  present  but  five  or  six,  who  are  old 
men,  and  it  is  said  that  when  they  die  the  establishment 
will  be  dissolved. 

“  I  remain, 

“  Yours,  &c. 

“  S.  R.  MEYRICK.’’ 

“  CoHege  of  Advocates, 

«97th  Sept.  1823. 
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CONWAY  CASTIiE, 

CAERNARVONSHIRE, 

THE  ruins  of  this  majestic  Castle  are  seated  upon  a 
rock,  whose  basement  is  washed  by  the  surges  of  the  river 
Conway,  which,  at  this  place,  is  about  a  mile  in  breadth : 
nothing  can  exceed  the  romantic  beauty  of  these  moul¬ 
dering  fragments;  they  form  an  extensive  groupe  of  mu¬ 
tilated  walls  and  noble  towers,  some  of  them  broken  into 
the  most  picturesque  forms,  varied  with  the  richest  tints 
and  overgrown  with  ivy  in  luxuriant  profusion.  The 
principal  apartment  of  the  Castle  was  the  state  hall, 
under  which  were  vaults,  serving  to  contain  arms  and 
ammunition  in  times  of  war,  and  in  peace,  the  magazines 
and  stores  so  essential  to  conviviality;  some  of  these 
vaultings,  almost  filled  with  ponderous  masses  of  the 
building  which  have  been  precipitated  from  time  to  time, 
are  represented  in  the  accompanying  plate. 

Conway  Castle  was  built  by  Edward  I.,  as  a  security 
against  the  insurrections  of  the  Welch;  it  escaped  the 
ravages  of  war,  and  sufiered  little  injury  till  the  time  of 
Charles  II.,  when  it  was  granted  to  the  Earl  of  Conway 
and  Kilall,  who  reduced  it  to  its  present  appearance. 

The  ferry,  near  the  foot  of  this  famous  Castle,  is  of 
great  importance,  lying,  as  it  does,  on  one  of  the  prin- 
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cipal  roads  from  London  to  Ireland ;  it  would,  however, 
be  a  very  desirable  object,  could  a  substantial  bridge 
be  constructed  across  the  Conway.  It  is  considered,  at 
present,  a  very  dangerous  passage,  and  in  making  it 
many  serious  accidents  have  happened  :  in  the  year  1806 
the  mail  boat  was  swamped  here,  and  only  two  lives 
w^ere  saved  ;  this  melancholy  catastrophe  was  occasioned 
by  the  obstinacy  of  the  guard,  who,  against  the  remon¬ 
strances  of  the  boatmen,  persisted  in  having  the  mail 
conveyed  across,  some  of  the  passengers  objected  to  ac¬ 
company  him.  The  night  was  dark  and  stormy,  and 
large  masses  of  ice  were  passing  with  the  tide.  The  dead 
bodies  of  the  sufferers,  mournful  examples  of  temerity 
and  presumption,  were  the  next  morning  found  upon  the 
shore.  This  passage  is  often  attended  with  disgusting 
circumstances;  the  boatmen  make  exactions  upon  the  pas¬ 
sengers,  and  application  to  the  local  authorities  is  of  no 
avail ;  persons  of  every  description  in  the  vicinity  being 
occasionally  at  the  mercy  of  the  rowers.  A  short  time 
since,  a  gentleman  refusing  to  comply  with  their  demands 
his  luggage  was  seized  and  detained ;  he  afterwards  ob¬ 
tained  a  verdict  against  the  parties  in  a  court  of  law ; 
but,  as  these  proceedings  are  attended  with  considerable 
trouble,  most  persons  content  themselves  with  getting 
safely  out  of  the  reach  of  these  Cambrian  barbarians. 
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ANCHOR  CHURCH^  FOREMARK, 


DERBYSHIRE, 

“  To  the  Editor. 

“  Sir, 

“  Foremark,  the  seat  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
Bart.,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Trent,  at  the  distance  of  about  seven  miles  from  Derby. 
The  mansion  was  erected  by  Sir  Robert  Burdett,  the 
father  of  its  present  possessor,  who  was  much  attached 
to  it,  and  to  the  Grotto,  my  sketch  of  which  was  taken 
about  the  close  of  the  last  spring ;  it  has  been  so  accu¬ 
rately  described  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Topographer, 
that  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  passage  : 

“  At  the  distance  of  somewhat  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  Foremark,  in  a  north-east  direction,  is  a 
singular  rocky  bank,  which  terminates  abruptly  above 
the  extensive  meadows  on  the  margin  of  the  Trent.  The 
summit  is  only  a  continuation  of  the  high  road  of  Fore¬ 
mark,  but,  from  its  rude  and  sudden  break,  singularity 
of  form,  and  neighbouring  objects,  it  constitutes  a  very 
curious  piece  of  scenery,  particularly  when  viewed  from 
the  low  grounds  at  its  foot.  Its  centre,  where  the  rock 
projects,  and  is  most  naked  and  precipitous,  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  Gothic  ruin,  with  openings  to  admit 
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light,  and  a  door-way  rudely  fashioned  out  of  the  rock, 
leading  into  several  excavations  or  cells,  which  com¬ 
municate  with  each  other,  and  give  probability  to  the 
tradition  of  its  having  been  the  residence  of  an  anchorite ; 
whence  it  has  derived  the  name  of  Anchor  Church.  The 
rock  is  chiefly  composed  of  rough  grit  stone,  and  a  con¬ 
geries  of  sand  and  pebbles,  possessing  the  appearance  of 
having  been  formed  by  water.  The  river,  which  now 
flows  at  a  short  distance,  formerly  run  close  under  the 
rock,  as  is  evident  from  a  dead  pool  of  water  yet  re¬ 
maining  at  its  foot,  and  communicating  with  the  present 
channel.  The  summit  of  the  rock  is  crested  by  old  oaks 
and  firs,  and  is  irregularly  broken  by  deep  fissures  and 
abrupt  prominences,  half  covered  with  brush  wood  and 
ivy,  which,  mantling  over  the  Gothic-like  door  and  win¬ 
dows  of  the  hermitage,  give  a  very  picturesque  character 
to  the  whole  mass. 

Human  bones  have  been  dug  up  on  this  spot;  and 
the  faint  traces  of  a  figure  somewhat  sepulchral,  are  yet 
left  beneath  the  rock.’* 

“  Yours,  &c. 

“  J.  H.” 

“  Lichfield, 

“  August  26th,  1823. 
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PEAKE  CASTLE, 

DERBYSHIRE. 


WE  are  indebted  to  Mr,  William  Upcotl,  of  the  London 
Institution,  for  the  following  brief  description  of  the 
Peake  Castle. 

Castleton,  in  the  hundred  and  deanery  of  the  High 
Peak,  is  situated  in  a  vale  near  the  foot  of  a  steep  rock, 
on  the  summit  of  which  stands  the  remains  of  a  Castle 
that  is  supposed  to  give  name  to  the  parish.  The  imme¬ 
diate  approach  to  the  village  from  Chapel-in-the-Fritk, 
is  very  striking,  the  road  winding  round  the  foot  of  Mam 
Tor,  or  the  Shivering  Mountain  (close  to  the  Winnets; 
dark,  rugged,  and  perpendicular  precipices,  nearly  1000 
feet  high,)  and  suddenly  opens  with  a  delightful  view  of 
Castleton  Vale,  in  many  parts  two  miles  broad,  and  be¬ 
tween  five  and  six  miles  in  length,  embracing  the  villages 
of  Hope  and  Brough  in  the  distance ;  which  form  altogether 
a  rich  picture  of  beauty,  fertility,  and  variety.  The 
buildings  are  chiefly  of  stone ;  and  a  neat  bridge  near  the 
entrance  of  the  village,  has  been  thrown  across  the  stream 
which  issues  from  the  Peak  Cavern.  The  support  of  the 
inhabitants  is  for  the  most  part  derived  from  the  Lead 
Mines,  and  from  the  expenditure  of  such  persons  who  are 
induced  to  visit  the  remarkable  places  in  the  neighbonr- 
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hood.  The  Church,  a  small  ancient  structure,  with  a 
square  tower,  having  recently  been  beautified  on  the  out¬ 
side  with  an  ornamental  coat  of  white-wash  at  the  sug¬ 
gestions  of  some  enlightened  churchwardens,  looked  not 
unlike  the  painted  daw  in  the  fable. 

The  elevated  situation  of  the  Castle,  and  the  almost 
perpendicular  chasms  that  nearly  insulate  the  eminence 
which  it  occupies,  must,  prior  to  the  invention  of  gun¬ 
powder,  have  rendered  it  almost  impregnable.  The  east 
and  south  sides  are  bounded  by  a  narrow  ravine,  called 
the  Cave,  which  ranges  between  two  limestone  rocks,  and 
on  the  east  is  nearly  200  feet  in  depth.  On  the  west  it 
is  skirted  by  the  precipice  that  frowns  over  the  Peak 
Cavern ,  and  rears  its  abrupt  head  to  the  height  of  260  feet ; 
the  north  side  is  the  most  accessible ;  yet  even  here  the 
path  has  been  carried  in  a  winding  direction,  to  obviate 
the  steepness  of  the  ascent. 

The  antiquity  of  the  Castle  is  considerable.  The 
late  Mr.  Edward  King,  who  has  minutely  described  it  in 
the  third  volume  of  his  Munhnenta  Antiqua,  accompanied 
by  plans,  imagines  it  to  have  been  a  fortress,  and  place 
of  royal  residence,  in  the  Saxon  times ;  but  other  anti¬ 
quaries  suppose  it  to  be  an  undoubted  Norman  structure, 
built  by  William  Peverel,  natural  son  of  William  the 
Conqueror;  to  whom,  indeed,  the  traditions  of  the 
neighbourhood  ascribe  its  erection.  Its  ancient  appel¬ 
lation  of  PeveriVs  Place  in  the  Peke^  countenances  this 
opinion.  Whatever  is  the  truth,  it  is  certain,  that  Peverel 
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possessed  it  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey,  by  the 
name  of  the  Castle  of  Peke^  with  the  honour  and  forest, 
and  thirteen  other  lordships  in  this  county,  where  it  is 
described,  as  “  Terra  Castelli  Wt,  Peverel,  in  Peche 
fers.^*  The  Castle  afterwards  acquired  the  name  of  the 
Castle  of  Pec,  or  Peke,  or  Peak  Castle.  It  was  for¬ 
feited,  with  the  manor,  by  William  Peverel  the  younger. 
Henry  II.  gave  them  to  his  son  John,  afterwards  king. 
In  1215,  Peak  Castle  was  in  the  hands  of  the  rebellious 
barons ;  when  William,  Earl  of  Derby,  took  it  by  assault, 
and  was  made  governor  by  the  king.  In  1374,  it  was 
granted,  with  the  honour  and  forest  of  Peak,  by  Edward 
III.  to  John  of  Gaunt,  and  became  parcel  of  the  duchy 
of  Lancaster.  Sir  Ralph  Shirley,  who  died  in  1466,  was 
constable  of  the  Castle.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  it 
was  held,  under  the  duchy,  by  Robert  Eyre,  Esq.  of 
Padley ;  in  that  of  Henry  VIII.  successively  by  Robert 
Thornhill,  and  William  Gallins ;  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.  by  Godfrey  Somersall ;  and  in  that  of  Elizabeth,  by 
John  Eyre,  and  Godfrey  Foljambe,  Esquires.  The  Duke 
of  Devonshire  has  the  nominal  appointment  of  constable 
of  the  Castle,  and  is  lessee  of  the  honour,  or  manor,  and 
forest  of  the  Peak,  of  which  Castleton  was,  till  of  late 
years,  esteemed  a  member.  Courts  are  now  held  for 
Castleton  as  a  distinct  manor,  extending  over  many  of 
the  townships  of  the  Peak. 

The  castle  yard,  an  inclosed  area  included  nearly  the 
whole  summit  of  the  eminence ;  but  the  wall  is  mostly  in 
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ruins  to  the  level  of  the  area ;  on  the  north  side  were  two 
small  towers,  now  destroyed.  The  entrance  was  at  the 
north-east  corner,  where  part  of  an  arched  way  still  re¬ 
mains.  Near  the  north-west  angle  is  the  Keep,  the  walls 
of  which,  on  the  south  and  west  sides,  are  the  mest  entire, 
and  at  the  north-west  corner  they  are  above  fifty  feet 
high :  but  the  north  and  east  sides  are  much  shattered. 
On  the  outside,  the  Keep  forms  a  square  of  thirty-eight 
feet,  but  its  interior  dimensions  are  unequal :  the  extent 
from  north  to  south  being  rather  more  than  twenty-one 
feet,  but  from  east  to  west  nineteen  only.  The  walls 
consist  of  broken  masses  of  limestone,  embedded  in  mor¬ 
tar  of  such  an  excellent  temper,  that  it  binds  the  whole 
together  like  a  rock :  the  facings,  both  outside  and  within, 
are  of  hewn  grit  stone,  and  some  of  the  herring-hone 
masonry  may  be  observed  on  the  inner  side.  The  interior 
is  now  a  complete  vacuity ;  but  anciently  consisted  of 
two  chambers,  one  on  the  ground  floor,  and  one  above, 
over  which  the  roof  was  raised  with  a  gable  end  to  the 
north  and  south,  but  not  equal  in  height  to  the  outer  walls. 
The  lower  chamber  was  about  fourteen  feet  high,  and  the 
upper  one  about  sixteen.  The  entrance  to  the  former 
appears  to  have  been  through  a  door-way  on  the  south 
side  of  the  upper  room,  by  a  flight  of  steps,  now  wholly 
destroyed,  but  said  to  have  existed  within  memory  :  the 
present  entrance  is  through  an  opening  made  in  the  wall. 


/ 
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WINTHORPE  CHURCit, 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 

“  Tq  tliQ  Editor  of  the  Port~Foljo, 

“  Sir, 

“  Herewith  you  receive  r  drawing  of  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  Winthorpe  Church. 

“  The  village  of  Winthorpe  is  considered  the  hand¬ 
somest  in  the  shire  ;  it  consists  of  a  number  of  neat  cot¬ 
tages,  several  genteel  houses,  and  three  or  four  large 
mansions,  besides  the  Hall,  which  I  shall  presently 
have  occasion  to  notice. 

“  Close  to  the  high  road  from  Newark,  upon  an  elevated 
spot,  stands  the  Church ;  some  parts  of  the  structure  are 
of  considerable  age,  but  the  greater  part  is  modern,  the 
north  side  and  the  chancel  being  rebuilt  of  brick  in  1778. 
The  tower  is  of  brick,  with  cornices  of  stone,  and  is  sur¬ 
mounted  with  a  handsome  stone  ballustrade,  bearing  at 
each  corner  an  elegant  urn :  on  a  stone  tablet,  about  half 
way  up  the  tower,  is  this  inscription  ;  ‘  This  steeple  was 
‘  rebuilt  in  the  year  1779  ;  the  first  stone  was  laid  on  the 
‘  I5th  of  April,  by  Roger  Pocklington,  jun.  of  this  pa- 
‘  rish,  aged  three  years,  eight  months,  and  four  days.’ 

“  The  interior  of  this  Church  is  of  very  singular  con¬ 
struction,  its  roofing  being  uncommonly  low  ;  in  the 
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chancel  is  a  mural  monument  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Ro¬ 
bert  Taylor,  the  founder  of  Winthorpe  Hall ;  he  was  the 
son  of  a  publican  of  Newark,  who  kept  the  Turk’s  Head, 
in  Kirkgate. 

“  The  Hall  was  finished  about  the  year  1765,  and  the 
Doctor  fondly  hoped  to  pass  the  remnant  of  his  days  here, 
in  splendid  retirement ;  but  the  charges  of  the  building, 
which  was  constructed  of  choice  and  expensive  stone, 
completed  that  derangement  of  his  finances  which  other 
extravagances  had  commenced  ;  and  some  wit  of  the  day, 
apprized  that  his  embarrassments  had,  according  to  the 
general  opinion,  hastened  his  end,  humourously  observed, 
that  he  died  of  the  stone ;  this  being  often  repeated,  be¬ 
came  at  length  the  serious  opinion,  although,  in  reality, 
he  was  never  afflicted  with  that  disease. 

“  The  Doctor’s  body,  at  his  own  request,  was  to  have 
been  interred  at  Winthorpe,  but  the  threatenings  of  some 
implacable  creditor  occasioned  a  private  interment  in 
South  Audley  Chapel,  London.  However,  in  1778,  his 
remains  were  removed  to  this  Church,  where  his  widow 
had  prepared  a  small  private  vault  for  their  reception. 

“  The  Rev.  E.  Bacon  Frank,  M.  A.  of  Campsall 
Park,  Yorkshire,  is  the  present  proprietor  of  Winthorpe 
Hall. 


“  Newark, 

“  August  19,  1823. 


“  Yours,  &c. 

“  H.  HAGE.” 
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WREST, 

BEDFORDSHIRE. 


THIS  noble  mansion  was  anciently  the  property  of  the 
illustrious  family  of  the  Greys,  Dukes  of  Kent,  but  the 
last  dying  without  male  issue,  the  estates  descended  to 
the  Lady  Jemima,  his  grand-daughter.  Till  lately  it  was 
the  residence  of  the  Baroness  Lucas,  daughter  to  the  late 
Earl  of  Hardwicke  and  Lady  Jemima  Campbell ;  the 
baroness  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Grantham,  who  is  lord- 
lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Beds.  The  house  is  built  of 
white  stone,  and  is  rather  irregular  in  appearance ;  the 
pleasure  grounds  are  of  considerable  extent,  and  were 
greatly  improved  under  the  direction  of  Brown ;  they 
still  retain  the  fashion  of  his  day.  The  garden  scenery 
is  enriched  by  the  sweeps  of  a  noble  serpentine  river, 
and  like  the  gardens  of  Stowe,  in  Buckinghamshire,  they 
exhibit  several  ornaments,  as  temples,  obelisks,  pan¬ 
theons,  &c. ;  indeed,  the  beauty,  prospect,  and  extent 
of  these  grounds  have  occasioned  them  to  be  called  the 
Stowe  of  Bedfordshire  :  a  broad  gravelled  walk  of  great 
length  passes  close  by  the  house,  which  is  ornamented  at 
either  end  with  a  tasteful  architectural  elevation,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  very  striking  and  magnificent  effect ;  this  walk 
appears  in  the  accompanying  view.  The  interior  of  the 
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mansion  is  decorated  with  many  fine  pictures  and  family 
portraits. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Wrest  is  the  village  of 
Flitton.  A  very  remarkable  instance  of  longevity  is 
recorded  in  the  Church ;  on  the  floor,  near  the  altar,  is  a 
figure  in  brass  of  an  honest  steward ;  he  appears  dressed 
in  a  long  cloak,  a  large  ruff,  and  night  cap,  and  trunk 
breeches;  his  name  was  Thomas  Hill,  a  receiver  general 
to  three  earls  of  Kent ;  his  character  is  thus  recorded ; 

Ask  how  he  lived,  and  you  shall  know  his  end. 

He  dyde  a  saint  to  God,  to  poore  a  friende ; 

These  lines  men  know  doe  truly  of  him  story, 

Whom  God  hath  called,  and  seated  now  in  glory. 


“  He  died  May  26,  1601,  aged  128.” 
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SBALS  OF  ST.  NEOT’S  PRIORY^ 

HUNTING  DONS  HIR  E. 


The  Rev.  G.  C.  Gorham,  of  Clapham,  has  favored  us 
with  the  drawings  and  descriptions  of  these  ancient  Seals. 

The  first  figure  represents  the  Common  Seal  of  St. 
Neot’s  Priory,  in  use  about  the  year  1228,  (certainly 
not  later  than  1230).  It  represents  the  Virgin  seated, 
presenting  a  pastoral  staff  to  a  prior  in  a  bending  pos¬ 
ture.  Legend,  f  SIGILL*  :  ecclie  :  see  :  mARIE  :  ef  ; 
sci  :  neoti  :  ABBaTIS.  It  is  preserved  among  the  Har- 
leian  Charters,  Brit.  Mus.  83,  A.  35. ;  on  white  wax  ; 
appended  to  a  grant  by  the  prior  and  convent,  to  Gilbert, 
son  of  Alfred  de  Everton,  of  a  croft  in  Everton.  It 
seems  to  have  been  formerly  among  the  evidences  of 
Sal  trey  Abbey,  in  Huntingdonshire. 

Second  figure  is  that  of  the  Common  Seal,  as 
found  annexed  to  deeds  in  1513,  and  in  1538  ;  the  matrix 
was  probably  cut  in  the  latter  part  of  century  XIII.  It 
represents  the  Virgin  and  Child,  under  a  trefoiled  ca- 
nopy,  presenting  a  pastoral  staff  to  a  prior  kneeling. 
Legend,  SIGILLVM ;  PRIORIS:  ET  ;  CONVENTVS 
ECCLESIE  ;  SCI  ;  NEOTI.  A  nearly  perfect  im¬ 
pression  of  this  Seal,  on  red  wax,  is  appended  to  a  deed, 
dated  1513,  among  the  muniments  of  the  see  of  Lincoln, 
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at  Buckden  Palace,  for  the  ordination  of  two  monks, 
John  Wintringham  and  Richard  Newbolde.  Mutilated 
impressions  remain  affixed  to  the  Deed  of  Acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  King’s  Supremacy  (in  the  Chapter  House  at 
Westminster),  dated  1534 ;  to  Grants  of  the  Manor-House 
and  Advowson  of  Barn  well- All- Saints’  (Archives  of 
Montagu-House,  Bon.  xxi..  Nos.  67  b.,  70.),  dated  1534 ; 
and  to  a  Caxton  lease  (Archives  of  Gains  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Bon.  xxii..  No.  8),  dated  1538. 

Figure  three  represents  the  Official  Seal  of  the 
priors  of  St.  Neot’s.  The  Virgin  and  Child :  a  Monk 
praying  in  the  Crypt.  Legend,  %igillum  ad  causdL^ 
jpreOri^  ll(  sancti  ncotO#  A  mutilated  impression  on  red 
wax,  annexed  to  an  acknowledgment  by  Prior  Henry, 
for  a  portion  of  the  tithes  of  Grantchester  received  from 
the  Master  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  dated 
1459.  Described  as  “  Sigillum  quo  utimur  in  hoc  Officio.’* 
(Deeds  C.  C.  C.  C.) 

In  figure  four  we  have  given  a  small  octagonal 
Signet,  which  we  conceive  to  have  been  also  an  Official 
Seal.  It  represents  a  Monogram  (not  easy  to  be  de¬ 
ciphered)  surmounted  by  a  crown.  Legend,  iCiStt 
Appended  to  receipts  as  above,  (Deeds  C.  C.  C.  C.)  ; 
given  by  Prior  Henry,  in  1461,  1463;  and  by  Prior 
Thomas  Rawndes,  in  1493.  Described  as  “  Sigillum  quo 
utimur  in  hoc  Officio.”  The  legend  would  almost  have 
led  us  to  conclude  that  this  was  the  Seal  of  the  President 
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and  Wardens  of  the  Guild  of3If^^U^i  in  the  Parish  Church 
of  St.  Neot’s,  whose  Chapel  was  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Chancel. 

5.  Signet  of  Prior  Reginald,  about  1228.  The  head 
of  a  Monk,  beautifully  cut,  which  seems  to  have  been 
an  Intaglio,  let  in.  Legend,  REGINALD’  DE  SCO  : 
NEOTO.  It  forms  the  Counter-Seal  to  the  Deed  first 
noticed.  It  was  probably  suspended  by  a  chain,  or  ri¬ 
band,  as  there  is  the  impression  of  a  handle  or  loop. 

6.  The  Seal  of  Prior  William  de  St.  Vedast,  about 
1378.  Attached  to  an  original  letter  in  the  Chapter 
House,  Westminster,  in  which  he  prays  the  King  to 
excuse  him  the  payment  of  one-tenth  which  he  was 
assessed  for  the  Priory  of  Okeburn,  in  Wiltshire.  We 
annex  this  letter,  as  a  curious  document,  in  the  original 
French 

“  Tresexcellent,  trespuissant,  et  redoubte  S’or  le  Roy. 
Je  me  recomaund  a  v’re  tresgracious  Soiie  auxi  entier- 
ment  et  humblement  come  je  say,  on  pluys  puisse,  come 
a  mon  S’or  liege.  Tresdoubte  S’or,  vous  please  assavoir 

j’ay  entendue  voz  gracious  Lettres  du  Prive  Seal,  a 
moy  envoiez  par  v’re  Sergeant  d’Armes  Symon  Blac- 
bourn;  des  queles  je  vous  mercye  de  tout  mon  cuer.  Et 
en  droit  de  le  Priorie  d’OKEBOURN  je  suy  v’re  Fermor, 
paiant  par  an.  vj.  Centz  marcz;  de  quele  somme  me 
faut  paier  le  moitee  a  la  fest  de  I’Assencion  prochein 
venant ;  pur  quoy  je  prie  humblement  a  v’re  Roiale  Ma- 
gestee  de  moy  avoir  des  excusee  des  dismes  du  dit  Priorie 
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d’OKEBouRN,  considerant  q’  j’averay  assez  affaire  de 
lever  la  dite  Firme  encountre  le  jour  suisdit.  Et  en  droit 
de  le  Priorie  de  Seint  Nede,  en  le  quel  je  suy  Priour 
institut  et  induct,  je  suy  et  sera  prest  pur  paier  une 
disme,  selonc  le  purport  de  voz  tresgracious  Lettres.  Le 
Seint  Espirit,  par  le  priere  de  touz  Seintz,  vous  doigne 
grace  d’avoir  victorie  de  touz  voz  enemys.  Escript  a 
Seint  Nede,  le  xxx™®  jour  de  Marcz. 

“  Le  v’re  povre  Oratour  et  liege  v’re 

Fermore  de  la  Priorie  d’OKEBOURN.” 

A  n’re  tresexcellenty  trespuissant,  et  tresredoubtee 
Seigneur  le  Roy."'* ) 

The  water-mark  (reduced  one  third)  appears  traced 
on  the  upper  part  of  our  plate,  being  interesting  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  paper  of  so  early  a  date  as  1378. 

7.  Seal  of  Prior  Edward  Salisbury,  1419.  A  Hart, 
surrounded  by  an  unintelligible  legend,  ALAS’IESVPRI 
or  CLCS’IESVPRI.  To  a  receipt  as  above  No.  3. 
(Deeds  C.  C.  C.  C.) 

8.  Seal  of  Prior  William  Eynesbury,  1471.  St.  Mary 
seated  between  two  sprigs.  Legend  MARIA  MAGDA¬ 
LENA.  To  a  receipt,  as  above.  No.  3.  (Deeds  C.  C. 
C.  C.) 

9.  Seal  of  John  Rawndes,  1513.  The  Letter  I  be¬ 
tween  two  sprigs.  To  a  receipt  as  above,  No.  3.  (Deeds 
C.  C.  C.  C.) 
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SOUTHAMPTON, 

HAMPSHIRE. 


SOUTHAMPTON  is  situated  on  the  Hampshire  coast, 
directly  opposite  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  is  a  town 
of  considerable  antiquity.  In  the  Doomsday  Book  it 
is  styled  a  burgh,  in  which  the  king  has  seventy-nine 
men  in  demesne,  who  pay  a  land-tax  of  £1.  By  the 
same  record  it  appears,  that  sixty-five  Frenchman  and 
thirty-one  Englishman  were  provided  with  houses  here 
after  the  Conqueror  was  established  on  the  throne ;  and 
that  forty-eight  other  houses,  in  the  possession  of  various 
persons,  whose  names  are  mentioned,  were  exempted 
from  tax  by  grant  of  the  king. 

From  such  small  beginnings  has  Southampton  risen 
to  its  present  state  of  elegance  and  importance  ;  it 
now  contains  six  parishes  and  five  churches.  The  High 
Street,  which  runs  nearly  N.  and  S.  is  more  than  half 
a  mile  in  length,  and  is  particularly  handsome  and 
spacious.  Leland  calls  it  “  one  of  the  fayrest  streets 
ia^England,  and  well  builded  for  timbre  building;”  most 
of  the  houses  are  now,  however,  of  brick.  The  entrance 
into  this  street,  on  the  land  side,  is  by  the  Bar-gate ;  the 
approach  to  which  is  very  striking,  it  being  continued 
through  an  extensive  and  well-built  suburb. 
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Southampton  is  a  county  in  itself,  a  privilege  be¬ 
stowed  on  it  by  King  John  ;  and  is,  consequently  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  lord-lieutenant  and  sherilf  of  Hampshire. 
The  corporation  consists  of  a  mayor,  recorder,  sheriff, 
two  bailiffs,  and  a  common  council ;  a  town  clerk,  two 
coroners,  and  other  inferior  officers.  The  mayor  is 
admiral  of  the  liberties  from  South-sea  Castle  to  Hurst 
Castle ;  and  half-seas  over  from  Calshot  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight.;  ,  .  : 

The  attractions  which  Southampton  presents  for  sea 
bathing  and  other  healthful  purposes,  are  increased  by  a 
chalybeate  spring,  rising  about  100  yards  to  the  west¬ 
ward  of  Bar-gate,  and  much  in  repute  for  its  medicinal 
qualities.  The  Baths  are  convenient  and  well  attended; 
and  the  Assembly  Rooms  are  very  elegantly  fitted  up. 

From  the  South-gate  runs  a  causeway,  planted  with 
trees,  and  nearly  half  a  mile  in  length.  This  walk  is 
called  the  Beach ;  and,  in  its  whole  length,  commands  a 
view  of  the  Southampton  water,  enlivened  by  a  multitude 
of  vessels,  and  closed  by  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Near  its 
eastern  extremity  is  the  Cross-house,  and  Itchin  Ferry ; 
the  former  is  a  small  round  structure,  with  four  divisions, 
or  apartments,  opposite  to  the  principal  points  of  the 
compass,  and  intended  for  the  accommodation  of  pas¬ 
sengers  waiting  for  the  ferry-boat.  In  one  of  the  quar¬ 
ters  are  the  arms  of  Southampton,  with  the  date  1634; 
but  some  parts  of  the  building  appear  to  be  much  older. 
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THE  GREAT  BRIDGE  AND  BAKE, 
BIiENHEXM^ 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

THE  Water  of  Blenheim^  one  of  the  most  felicitous 
features  of  the  place,  flows  from  the  river  Glyme,  which, 
originally,  passed  the  park  in  narrow  bounds,  till  the 
celebrated  Brown,  perceiving  the  propriety  of  expanding 
its  limits,  caused  the  banks  to  recede,  preserving,  how¬ 
ever,  the  beautiful  form  which  nature  had  bestowed, 
and  which  no  art  could  equal.  Exertions,  equally  ju¬ 
dicious  with  his  own,  have  since  enlarged  the  bounda¬ 
ries,  and  the  water  now  covers  not  less  than  250  acres ; 
perhaps  no  part  of  the  kingdom  can  boast  of  a  spread 
of  artificial  water  at  once  so  beautiful  and  magnificent. 

This  noble  Lake  is  crossed  by  several  stone  bridges; 
the  principal  one,  which  we  have  represented,  forms  the 
state  approach  to  the  palace,  which,  (upon  crossing  the 
water),  is  through  an  extensive  vista  of  lofty  trees  ;  the 
diameter  of  its  centre  arch  is  101  feet.  Near  this  Bridge 
is  the  spring  called  Rosamond’s  Well ;  which  is  supposed 
to  have  supplied  her  bath  when  she  resided  in  this  park. 

One  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  grounds  of 
Blenheim  is  the  Column,  which  stands  upon  a  considerable 
eminence,  in  the  centre  of  a  fine  lawn;  the  height  is  130 
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feet.  The  summit  of  the  pillar  is  crowned  by  a  colossal 
statue  of  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  in  a  Roman 
dress ;  at  his  feet  are  two  eagles :  in  the  left  hand  is  the 
baton  of  command;  and  in  the  right  is  a  figure  of  Victory. 
Elevated  on  the  side  of  the  pedestal,  nearest  to  Blenheim, 
is  this  inscription  : 

“  The  Castle  of  Blenheim  was  founded  by  Queen 
Anne,  in  the  fourth  year  of  her  reign,  in  the  year  of  the 
Christian  sera,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  five.  A 
monumental  design,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the 
signal  victory  obtained  over  the  French  and  Bavarians, 
near  the  village  of  Blenheim,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
by  John,  Duke  of  Marlborough,  the  hero  not  only  of  his 
nation,  but  of  his  age ;  whose  glory  was  equal  in  the 
council  and  in  the  field;  who,  by  wisdom,  justice,  can¬ 
dour,  and  address,  reconciled  various  and  even  opposite 
interests  ;  acquired  an  influence,  which  no  rank,  no  au¬ 
thority,  can  give,  nor  any  force  but  that  of  superior 
virtue ;  became  the  fixed  important  centre,  which  united, 
in  one  common  cause,  the  principal  states  of  Europe  ; 
who,  by  military  knowledge  and  irresistible  valour,  in  a 
long  series  of  uninterrupted  triumphs,  broke  the  power 
of  France,  when  raised  the  highest,  when  exerted  the 
most;  rescued  the  empire  from  desolation;  assisted  and 
confirmed  the  liberties  of  Europe.” 
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IFFliEY  CHURCH, 

OXFORDSHIRE. 


THIS  very  ancient  Church  is  in  the  hundred  of  Bull- 
ington,  about  two  miles  south  of  Oxford ;  it  stands  upon 
an  elevated  site  on  the  banks  of  the  Isis,  near  its  junction 
with  the  river  Cherwell.  The  building  is  of  narrow  di¬ 
mensions,  and  its  windows  appear  to  have  been  originally 
very  small,  but  most  of  them  have  undergone  consider¬ 
able  alteration  ;  a  small  circular  headed  one  remains  in 
the  gable  at  the  east  end,  ornamented  with  the  zig-zag 
moulding.  The  arch  of  the  west  door  is  extremely  rich, 
and  affords  a  specimen  which  is  seldom  seen,  of  the  style 
commonly  called  Saxon;  the  south  door  is  of  the  most 
elegant  proportions,  and  is  likewise  exquisitely  orna¬ 
mented;  the  north  entrance  is  more  moderately  adorned. 
Within  the  Church  there  are  several  fine  circular  arches, 
particularly  a  cross  one  in  the  chancel. 

In  the  aisle,  near  the  west  end,  stands  a  very  ancient 
font,  of  very  remarkable  construction;  it  is  of  black, 
marble,  and  probably  coeval  with  the  Church.  On  ad¬ 
vancing  eastward  a  pedestal  is  seen,  which  formerly 
supported  a  stone  pulpit,  now  substituted  by  one  of 
wood;  on  the  south  side  of  the  altar  are  a  piscina  and 
three  stalls  for  the  priests. 
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The  only  monument  worthy  of  attention  within  the 
Church)  is  dated  1579 ;  it  commemorates  Arthur  Pitts, 
whose  family  resided  in  the  Impropriation  House,  and 
were  tenants  to  the  archdeacon  of  Oxford. 

The  yew  tree  which  is  seen  on  the  right  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  view  is  at  present  little  more  than  a  trunk 
scooped  out  by  time,  and  enveloped  in  a  shroud  of 
gloomy  foliage.  Grose  has  given  a  view  of  it  drawn 
in  the  year  1774,  but  it  is  entirely  shorn  of  the  branching 
honours  which  it  then  possessed.  This  tree  is  supposed 
to  be  scarcely  younger  than  the  Church.  Near  it  is  the 
shaft  of  a  cross,  apparently  of  great  age. 

The  Church,  with  its  appurtenances,  was,  according 
to  Anthony  Wood,  given  by  Jeffrey  de  Clinton  (who 
came  in  with  William  the  Conqueror)  to  the  canons  of 
Kenilworth  Priory,  in  Warwickshire.  The  vicarage  is, 
at  present,  annexed  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Oxford. 

The  village  of  Iffley  is  an  agreeable  point  from  the 
city  of  Oxford,  and  is  often  resorted  to  by  the  students, 
both  by  land  and  water,  but  chiefly  in  the  latter  way; 
the  boat-house  near  the  old  bridge,  at  Oxford,  affording 
a  variety  of  such  accommodation;  a  small  tavern,  called 
the  Elm  House,  near  the  Church,  is  generally  provided 
with  every  entertainment  which  can  be  desired. 
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THE  GUIIiDHAlili, 

BATH. 


THE  Town,  or  Guild  Hall,  of  Bath,  formerly  stood  in  the 
centre  of  the  High  Street;  but  the  corporation  finding 
the  old  Hall  and  its  offices  too  small,  and  its  situation 
very  inconvenient  for  carriages  passing  through  the  city, 
came  to  a  resolution  about  the  year  1766,  to  erect  anew 
one  on  the  east  side  of  the  High  Street.  Accordingly, 
the  6rst  stone  was  laid  by  the  right  worshipful  the  mayor, 
attended  by  the  rest  of  the  corporation;  upon  the  stone 
was  engraved  the  following  inscription ;  ‘  ‘  This  first  stone 
of  the  Guildhall,  erected  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  cham¬ 
ber  of  this  city,  was  laid  on  the  11th  day  of  February, 
1768,  and  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  George 
the  Third.” 

In  consequence  of  an  exorbitant  demand  made  by  the 
inhabitants,  as  a  compensation  for  the  surrender  of  the 
leases  of  their  houses,  which  stood  where  the  Hall  is  now 
erected,  a  total  stop  was  put  to  the  building  for  some 
years,  so  that  nothing  more  than  part  of  the  south  end 
wall,  and  about  nine  feet  of  the  west  front,  and  screen 
to  the  green  market,  were  then  built,  and  about  fifteen 
feet  in  height ;  in  which  condition  the  fabric  remained 
till  the  year  1775,  when  the  first  design  was  reconsidered, 
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and  thought  insufficient  for  the  purposes  intended.  A 
fresh  design  was  then  made  by  Mr.  Thomas  Baldwin, 
architect,  and  immediately  carried  into  effect :  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  which,  the  erections  already  made  were 
taken  down  to  make  room  for  the  Hall  as  it  now  appears. 
The  elevation  is  of  the  composite  order ;  at  either  end 
is  a  wing,  each  fifty-two  feet  long,  forming  a  screen 
to  the  corn,  poultry,  fish,  and  green  markets;  at  the 
end  of  the  north  wing  is  a  watch-house,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  other  wing  a  lock-up  house.  The  basement 
story  of  the  Hall  is  occupied  by  a  noble  kitchen  and 
offices.  The  ground  floor  consists  of  a  vestibule,  a  jus¬ 
ticiary  room,  with  a  drawing  room  for  the  mayor,  and  a 
variety  of  apartments  for  different  officers.  A  grand 
staircase  leads  to  the  banqueting  room,  which  is  eighty 
feet  long!  and  forty  wide,  its  height  is  thirty-one  feet. 
On  the  west  side  of  this  apartment  is  a,  council,  room. 
The  attic  story  consists  of  sleeping  rooms  for  the  officers 
and  servants. 

In  the  Hall  is  preserved  the  head  of  Minerva,  cast  in 
metal,  a  curious  piece  of  Roman  antiquity,  that  was 
dug  up  in  Stall  Street,  in  the  year  1725. 
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THE  TUNNEL^  REGENT^S  CANAl.^ 

ISLINGTON, 


THE  Regent’s  Canal,  so  important  to  the  mercantile 
interests  of  the  city  of  London,  was  projected  so  long 
since  as  the  year  1768;  when  Mr.  Whitworth,  engineer, 
was  employed  to  take  a  survey,  who,  failing  in  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  practicable  line,  the  design  was  for  the 
present  laid  aside. 

In  1802  the  project  was  revii»ed ;  and  the  late  Mr. 
Rennie,  with  several  other  enginieers,  again  examined 
the  ground,  but,  after  very  considerable  exertions,  the 
difficulties  appeared  to  them  so  insurmountable,  that 
they  likewise  abandoned  the  enterprize. 

In  1810,  Mr.  James  Tate,  of  Chapel  Street,  Penton- 
ville,  was  applied  to  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  the 
attempt;  and,  notwithstanding  the  discouraging  circum¬ 
stance  of  former  failures,  he  immediately  commenced 
another  survey,  and  shortly  accomplished  the  object 
which  so  many  eminently  scientific  persons  had  relin¬ 
quished,  as  hopeless  and  impracticable. 

Mr.  Tate  was,  also,  the  projector  of  double  locks, 
and  of  the  Regent  Canal  Engine,  at  Chelsea  reservoir, 
for  supplying  the  Canal  with  water. 

The  ground  was  first  broken  in  1813,  and  the  Tunnel 
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opened  with  great  ceremony,  on  the  1st  of  August,  1820. 
The  whole  of  the  works  have  been  accomplished  in  a  most 
substantial  manner,  excepting  the  elevation  wall  at  the 
west  entrance  to  the  Tunnel.  This,  in  the  course  of  the 
summer  of  1822,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  clay 
and  springy  ground,  gave  way  and  opened  two  or  three 
slight  fissures  in  the  crown  of  the  arch ;  further  damage 
has,  however,  been  prevented  by  putting  down  piles, 
behind  which,  a  strong  piece  of  timber,  placed  horizon¬ 
tally,  is  fastened,  and  attached  to  the  wall  by  screw 
bolts ;  counter  arches  are  also  constructed  at  the  back 
of  the  wall. 

Upon  the  commencement  of  the  works,  Sir  William 
Congreve  recommended  the  locks  to  be  worked  by  an 
air  pump,  to  prevent  loss  of  water;  this  method  was 
tried  at  Hampstead  Road  lock,  but,  after  great  expense 
had  been  incurred  by  the  Company,  the  scheme  was 
found  to  be  inefficient. 

The  Canal,  in  passing  to  the  Thames,  crosses  what 
were  called  the  City  Gardens,  where  a  capacious  basin 
is  formed,  and  continued  under  a  magnificent  bridge, 
constructed  upon  the  City  Road.  On  the  southern  side 
of  the  road,  the  basin,  comprising  altogether  about  six 
acres,  is  terminated  by  extensive  wharfs.  The  length 
of  the  Tunnel  is  980  yards,  which  is  traversed  in  about 
half  an  hour  by  loaded  barges.  A  watchman  is  stationed 
at  either  end,  who,  by  blowing  a  horn,  announces  that  a 
vessel  has  entered  the  Tunnel. 
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ANTIENT  CROSIERS. 

“  To  the  Editor  of  the  Port-Folio, 

“  Sir, 

“  The  origin  of  the  word  crosier,  and  of  the 
crosier  itself,  has  not  been,  in  my  humble  opinion,  satis¬ 
factorily  explained  by  our  antiquaries.  In  the  Anti¬ 
quarian  Repertory,  vol.  ii.  p.  164,  it  is  said,  that  ‘  the 
‘  pastoral  staff  of  several  prelates  in  the  church  of  Rome 
‘  seems  formed  from  the  vegetable  litui.  The  name,  in- 
‘  deed,  and  their  character,  as  overseers  of  Christ’s  flock, 

‘  lead  us  to  think  of  the  shepherd’s  crook,  but  the  fashion 
‘  of  them  will  hardly  do.’  Here,  therefore,  Mr.  Gostling, 
the  writer  of  the  article  from  which  this  quotation  is  made, 
leaves  the  point  undetermined.  Df .  Clarke,  in  a  learned 
paper  in  the  Archaeologia,  vol.  xix,  ‘  on  the  Lituus  of  the 
‘  antient  Romans,’  after  drawing  a  distinction  between  the 
quirinal  and  augural  litui,  observes  :  ‘  Like  many  other 
‘  pagan  symbols,  upon  the  downfall  of  the  heathen  reli- 
‘  gion,it  foundan  asylum  among  the  badges  and  ornaments 
‘  of  the  Christian  church,  that  in  more  than  one  instance, 
‘  even  the  slight  ramifications  which  we  have  pointed  out 
‘  as  characterizing  it  in  some  examples  already  alluded 
‘  to,  may  also  be  recognized.’ — ‘  The  use  of  the  augural* 
^  staff  is  attributed  to  Romulus,  who,  according  to  Cicero 
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‘  in  his  first  book  of  De  Divinatione,  used  it  to  mark  out 
‘  the  regions  of  the  city  when  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
‘  Rome.  Bat,  it  is  as  old  as  the  primeval  shepherds  of 
‘  the  world.  The  shepherd’s  crook  amongst  the  Egyp- 
‘  tians  was  a  symbol  of  pontifical  and  divine  power.’ 
Again,  ‘  the  Egyptian  psedum  derived  through  St.  An- 
‘  thony,  the  Coptic  ascetic,  to  the  Christian  episcopacy 
‘  is  the  origin  of  the  Crosier.’ 

“  This  last  position  I  think  extremely  doubtful,  and 
ought  not  to  have  been  hazarded  without  some  corrobo¬ 
rative  facts.  It  appears  to  me,  that  Dr.  Clarke  makes 
a  nearer  approach  to  the  origin  of  the  Crosier  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  observations ;  *  Among  the  Romans,  the  lituus 
‘  always  constituted  one  of  the  sacrificial  symbols,  used 
‘  conjointly,  to  denote  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  and  in  all 
‘  probability,  itself  signified  the  highest  branch  of  the 
‘  pontificate,  because  in  a  representation  which  has  been 
‘  preserved  upon  a  marble  bas-relief,  (see  Galerie  de 
‘  Florence,  tom.  iv.  Par.  1819,)  this  emperor  is  figured 
‘  bearing  the  symbol  in  question,  in  his  right  hand.  But 
‘  its  most*  conspicuous  and  remarkable  situation  is  that 
‘  which  has  been  assigned  to  it  in  two  of  the  finest  speci- 
‘  mens  of  antient  art  which  have  descended  to  modern 
‘  times,'  namely,  in  the  Augustan  and  Tiberian  gems 
‘  (ibid),  in  both  of  which  it  is  placed  in  the  hand  of  a  dei- 
‘  fied  emperor ;  thereby  corresponding  in  the  opinion  of 
‘  Rubenius  to  the  skeptron  in  the  left  hand  of  Jupiter, 

‘  as  described  by  Porphyry  and  by  Codinus.’ 
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“  I  presume  I  shall  be  able  to  shew  hereafter,  that 
the  Crosier  was  derived  by  our  antient  episcopacy  from 
the  Roman  emperors,  and  not  through  St.  Anthony  from 
the  Egyptians  ;  but,  before  I  proceed  to  do  this,  I  must 
make  a  long  quotation  from  a  paper  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Milner,  in  the  seventeenth  volume  of  the  Archseologia, 
on  the  Limerick  Crosier,  which  shall  be  described  in  a 
future  part  of  this  letter,  because  that  gentleman  has  em¬ 
bodied  a  great  deal  of  useful  information  on  the  subject. 

“  ‘  The  Crosier,  called  by  different  antient  writers, 
‘  Baculus,  Pastoralis,  Ferula,  Pedum,  Cambuta,  &c.  is 
‘  mentioned  as  an  episcopal  ornament  in  the  sacramentary 
‘  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  who  flourished  at  the  end  of 
‘  the  sixth  century,  and  by  his  contemporary,  St.  Isidore, 
‘  of  Seville,  (De  Ofl&c.  lib.  ii.  c.  5.)  The  use  of  it,  how- 
‘  ever,  is  traced  much  higher,  namely,  to  St.  Remigius, 
‘  who  governed  the  see  of  Rheims  at  the  end  of  the  fifth 
‘  century,  and  who  bequeathed  by  his  will,  to  one  of 
‘  his  friends,  amongst  other  things,  Cambutam  argenteam 
‘  figuratam,  (apud  Flodoardum).  Nor  does  there  seem 
‘  any  j  ust  reason  to  doubt,  of  what  we  are  assured  by  so 
‘  many  writers,  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  same  cen- 
‘  tury,  St.  Patrick  took  with  him  to  Ireland,  when  he 
‘  went  to  preach  the  gospel  there,  the  Pastoral  Staff, 
*  which  afterwards  became  so  famous  under  the  name  of 
‘  the  staff  of  Jesus.  (Jocelin  in  Vita,  S.  Patric,  c.  24.) 
‘  The  Irish,  who  were  accused  by  the  peevish  Giraldus 
‘  Cambrensis,  of  venerating  the  Crosiers  of  their  antient 
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‘  saints  more  than  the  books  of  the  gospel,  (Topog. 
‘  Hibern.  Distinctio  iii.  c.  33.)  certainly  held  this  staff 
‘  of  their  apostle  in  such  high  veneration,  that  they  con- 
‘  ceived  the  possession  of  it  gave  a  sort  of  title  to  the 
‘  see  of  Armagh,  and  the  primacy  of  Ireland,  (S.  Ber- 
‘  nard,  in  Vita  Malach:).  Hence  their  English  con- 
‘  querors,  in  the  twelfth  century,  took  special  care  to 
‘  convey  this  important  article  to  Dublin,  within  their 
‘  own  pale.  “  Nostris  temporibus  et  nostrorum  opera 
‘  nobilis  thesaurus  (baculus  Jesu)  Armachia  Dubliniam 
‘  est  translatus.”  (Girald;  Dist :  iii.  c.  34.)  That  our 
‘  Saxon  bishops  and  abbots  used  the  Pastoral  Staff  is  plain 
‘  from  many  circumstances.  It  had  been  the  custom,  long 
‘  before  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  for  the  inves- 
‘  titure  of  episcopal  sees  and  abbeys, to  be  granted  by  the 
‘  delivery  of  this  emblem,  (Ingulphi  Hist.  p.  896.)  Hence 
‘  when  St.  Wulstan,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  was  required 
‘  by  Lanfranc,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ,  in  a  synod,  held 
‘  at  Westminster,  to  surrender  his  Crosier,  as  a  mark  of 
‘  his  resigning  his  see,  he  went  and  placed  it  on  the  tomb 
‘  of  the  said  St.  Edward,  saying,  that  he  would  return  it 
‘  to  the  person  from  whom  he  had  received  it.  ( Ailred : 

‘  Rieval  de  V ita,  &c.  S.  Edv.  lib.  ii.  c.  5.)  It  is  recorded 
‘  of  one  of  our  prelates,  Ulf,  Bishop  of  Dorchester,  that 
‘  being  present  at  the  synod  of  Verceil,held  by  Leo  IX, 

‘  in  1050,  he  had  great  difficulty  to  prevent  his  Pastoral 
‘  Staff  from  being  broken^as  he  was  proved  to  be  ignorant 
‘  of  the  duties  of  a  bishop.  (Hen.  Huntingdon.  Hist.  4. 
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‘  vi.)  It  was,  at  one  time,  the  custom  to  degrade  epis- 
‘  copal  impostors,  by  breaking  their  staffs  upon  their 
‘  heads.  “  Baculis  super  eorum  capita  confractis.”  (In 
‘  Actis  S.  Theodardi  Narbonensis  Episcopi,  sec.  9.) 

“  ‘  The  most  antient  Crosiers  appear  to  have  been 
‘  much  shorter  than  those  of  succeeding  ages.  That  of  St. 
‘  Severinus,  Bishop  of  Cologn,  who  died  in  the  year  400, 
‘  served  him  as  a  walking  stick  (Greg.  Turonen.  lib.  1. 
‘  de  Mir :  S.  Martini.)  That  of  St.  Bernard,  the  famous 

*  Abbot  of  Clairvaux  in  the  twelfth  century,  which  was 

*  preserved  till  the  late  revolution,  in  the  monastery  of 
‘  Afflingham,  near  Bruxells,  was  not  much  longer.  It 
‘  is,  however,  to  be  observed  that  this  saint  was  a  great 
‘  enemy  to  every  thing  which  had  the  appearance  of 
‘  pomp  or  magnificence.  It  is  equally  certain  that  the 
‘  Crosiers  were,  anciently,  much  more  simple  in  their 
‘  construction  than  they  were  latterly.  They  either  re- 
‘  sembled  a  plain  shepherd’s  crook,  or,  at  most,  consisted 
‘  of  a  volute,  like  that  in  an  Ionic  capital.  It  is  true, 
‘  however,  that  these  curves,  if  not  the  whole  staff,  were 
‘  frequently  ornamented  with  ivory,  or  the  precious 
‘  metals.  “  Baculos  Sanctorum  in  superiore  parte  re- 
‘  curros,  auro  et  argento  vel  aere  contextos  in  magna 
‘  reverentia  habent.”  (Girald  ut  supra.  See  also  Tes- 
‘  tamentum  S.  Remigii.)  The  abbots,  and  other  superiors 
‘  of  monasteries,  did  not  borrow  the  use  of  the  Pastoral 
‘  Staff,  like  that  of  the  mitre,  from  the  bishops,  but 
‘  they  were  in  the  possession  of  it  in  every  age  since  the 
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‘  institution  of  their  profession,  and  in  every  country; 
‘  this  being  the  chief  ensign  of  their  pastoral  office,  and 
‘  the  mark  of  their  power.  Though  there  was  no  law 
‘  to  restrain  them  from  vieing  with  the  bishops  in  the 
‘  magnificence  of  their  Crosiers,  as  was  the  case  with  re- 
‘  spect  to  their  mitres,  yet  there  was  a  rule,  which  re- 
‘  quired  them  to  hang  a  sudarium,  or  veil,  to  their  staffs, 
‘  by  way  of  token,  that  their  authority  was  of  a  secret 
‘  and  subordinate  nature.  (Acta.  Mediol.  Eccl.  apud 
‘  Gavant.  Comment  in  Rub.  p.  96.  Item  Molanus  Hist. 
‘  S.  Imag.  lib.  iv.  c.  29.)  This  token,  however,  was 
‘  generally  laid  aside  by  the  abbots  of  exempt  abbeys ; 
‘  but  it  is  always  seen  attached  to  the  Crosiers  of  ab- 
‘  bosses,  from  which  it  hangs  floating,  like  an  ornamented 
‘  flag.  The  bishop  is  directed  to  turn  the  crook  of  his 
*  Crosier,  as  he  holds  it  in  his  left  hand,  forward  towards 
‘  the  people,  whereas  the  abbot  ought  to  turn  his  back- 
‘  ward,  towards  himself,  (Ceremon.  Epis.  lib.  ii.  c.  8.) 
‘  Few  antiquaries  are  supposed  to  be  ignorant  that  the 
‘  Pastoral  Staff  of  an  archbishop  is  not  a  hooked  Crosier, 
‘  but  a  processional  cross;  a  patriarch  or  primate  has 
‘  two  transverse  bars  upon  it,  and  the  pope  has  three.’ 

“If  the  Crosier  be  derived  immediately  from  the  li- 
tuus,  whence  comes  its  name,  which  Dr.  Johnson  has,  I 
think,  rightly  derived  from  the  French  word  Croix  ?  It 
strikes  me  that  it  is  connected  with  the  cross,  being,  as 
well  as  it,  a  part  of  the  monogram  of  Christ.  Constantine 
was  the  first  to  adopt  this  symbol,  and  on  his  coins  it  ap- 
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pears  as  marked  Fig.  1.  in  the  third  plate  on  this  subject 
in  the  Port-Folio,  and  on  one  of  Leo  the  Great  it  has  the 
form  engraved  Fig.  2.  On  one  of  Justinian  as  Fig.  3, 
and  on  one  of  Leo  Isaurus  as  Fig.  4.  Now  Fig.  2.  evi¬ 
dently  gave  the  idea  of  the  Crosier  and  the  Cross,  which 
were  afterwards  separated  to  ornament  the  tops  of  staves 
according  to  the  rank  of  the  person.  The  monogram 
placed  on  the  labarum,  or  standard,  appears  in  the  hand 
of  Constantine,  Constantins,  and  Jovian,  but  on  the  re¬ 
verse  of  a  coin  of  Valentinian  is  a  warrior  who  holds  a 
staff,  the  termination  of  which  forms  the  monogram.  This 
emperor  acceded  to  the  throne  in  the  year  364^  The 
division  of  the  ornaments  of  this  staff  is  shewn  by  the 
coins  of  Theodosius,  where  the  cross  as  being  the  first 
letter  of  the  name  of  Christ  is  reserved  for  the  emperor, 
and  his  sceptre  and  globe  surmounted  by  it,  hence  this 
was  adopted  by  the  archbishops.  Fig.  3.  shews  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  the  double  cross  to  increase  the  mark  of 
dignity  as  selected  by  the  patriarchs  after  the  rejection 
of  the  Crosier  top,  as  in  Fig.  4.  The  reverse  of  a  coin 
engraved.  Fig.  5,  exhibits  the  Emperor  Justinian,  who 
reigned  in  the  year  527.  If,  after  this,  we  refer  to  the 
observation  of  Dr.  Clarke,  before  cited,  respecting  the 
symbol  of  the  Roman  emperors  aspontijices  maximi,  the 
inference  seems  to  me  undoubted. 

“  Of  the  Crosiers  represented  in  the  annexed  engra¬ 
vings,  the  first  is  in  my  son’s  possession,  and  gives  nearly 
the  simple  form  of  the  Crosier  as  those  of  the  tenth  and 
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eleventh  centuries  in  pi.  25  and  26  in  Strutt’s  Dresses 
and  Habits  :  it  is  of  copper,  gilt,  inlaid  with  blue 
enamel,  and  represents  Adam  and  Eve  within  the 
influence  of  the  Tempter,  in  the  form  of  a  serpent, 
expressing  the  idea  with  elegance.  The  workmanship 
is  rude,  and  probably  of  the  tenth  century.  At  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  Crook  is  the  cap  of  a  ball,  in  which 
monsters  are  cleverly  employed  as  ornaments.  The  suc¬ 
ceeding  plate  exhibits  one  formed  of  the  same  materials, 
and  found  near  the  cathedral  of  Wells,  where  the  subject 
is  St.  Michael  overcoming  the  Dragon,  typical  of  the 
Christian  over  the  Pagan  religion.  The  next  belongs  to 
my  son,  and  represents  Christ  crowning  his  Mother,  en¬ 
circled  by  the  tail  of  the  serpent,  to  shew  that  the  head 
had  been  bruised.  The  style  and  materials  of  these  three 
are  nearly  similar,  and  their  order  of  antiquity  appears 
the  same  as  that  in  which  they  are  given,  they  being  en¬ 
graved  at  about  half  the  size  of  the  originals.  This  last  is 
of  massive  silver,  gilt,  seven  feet  long,  and  weighing 
about  ten  pounds ;  it  was  made  by  Thomas  O’Carty,  an 
Irish  artist,  for  Cornelius  O’Deagh,  in  1418.  The  Crosier 
of  ebony  and  silver,  at  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford,  was 
probably  made  on  the  restoration  of  the  Catholic  wor¬ 
ship  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  being  evidently  formed 
on  that  style  which  grew  out  of  the  revival  of  the  arts, 
and  here  the  crocket  has  given  way  to  simple  foliage. 

“  SAMUEL  R.  MEYRICK.” 

“  loth  November,  1823. 
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CAREG  CENNEN  CASTLE, 

CARMARTHENSHIRE, 

“  To  the  Editor  of  the  Pout-Folio, 

“  Sir, 

“  This  Castle  is  situated  about  four  miles  east  from 
Landilo  Vawr,  between  that  place  and  the  small  village  of 
Llandebie.  Although  this  fortress  is  from  its  situation  one 
of  the  finest  objects  of  its  kind  in  South  Wales,  yet  being 
remote  from  any  frequented  public  road,  and  having  no 
town  or  village  belonging  to  it,  it  is  less  known  than  other 
places  of  the  kind,  which  are  of  far  less  importance  in 
point  of  picturesque  efiect.  When  at  Carmarthen,  distant 
only  seventeen  miles  from  this  place,  1  could  procure  no 
exact  direction  to  it,  although  most  persons  had  heard 
that  it  was  well  worth  seeing.  The  first  view  of  this 
Castle,  which  breaks  suddenly  upon  the  eye  when  de¬ 
scending  into  the  vale  of  Cennen,  is  most  magnificently 
beautiful ;  the  high  isolated  rock  from  which  the  building 
can  scarcely  be  distinguished,  with  its  overhanging  pre¬ 
cipice,  contrast  finely  with  the  cultivated  valley  at  its 
base.  The  rock  on  which  the  castle  stands  is  inaccessi¬ 
ble  excepting  on  one  side ;  on  the  extreme  summit  stand 
the  ancient  towers  frowning  in  ruin  over  the  country  of 
which  it  was  formerly  the  safe-guard  and  master.  There' 
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is  scarcely  more  than  a  sheep  walk  between  the  towers 
and  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  which  descends  perpendi¬ 
cularly  to  the  valley  below  :  this,  though  abounding  with 
small  elevations,  and  thickly  interspersed  with  trees,  from 
the  great  elevation  of  the  rock,  has  the  appearance  of  a 
level  common  covered  with  furze  bushes.  A  few  feet 
below  the  Castle,  and  at  the  last  point  on  that  side  where 
the  foot  can  rest,  is  the  entrance  to  a  subterraneous  pas¬ 
sage,  which  for  some  distance  is  formed  of  masonry, 
whilst  the  further  wall  in  is  the  native  rock  ;  as  far  as 
the  former  extends  the  passage  is  light,  there  being  loop¬ 
holes  to  admit  the  air,  afterwards  the  use  of  candles  is 
necessary.  The  wall  with  its  loop-holes  is  seen  in  the 
accompanying  view  :  the  passage  winds  a  considerable 
way  into  the  heart  of  the  rock,  and  ends  in  a  well,  which 
formerly  supplied’ the  garrison  with  water,  and  which,  it 
is  said,  ebbs  and  flows  with  the  sea.  It  is  this  passage 
probably  which  gave  origin  to  the  name  of  the  place, 
Careg  Cennen,  or  Cevn-nen,  implying  “  the  rock  which 
forms  the  ridge  of  the  vault.”  The  history  of  the  for¬ 
tress  is  little  known,  the  Welsh  Chronicle,  called  Brut  y 
Tywysogion,  merely  mentioning  that  it  was  taken  in  the 
year  1248,  by  Rhys  VychS.n,  son  of  Rhys  Mechyll,  whose 
mother,  from  some  capricious  motive,  had  delivered  it 
up  to  the  English. 

“  Yours,  C.  REES.” 

“  Bath, 

“  September,  I8SJ3.” 
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BOKLEY  CHURCH, 

KENT. 


THIS  Church  is  beautifully  situated  on  an  extensive 
range  of  hills  in  Kent,  to  which  it  imparts  the  name  of 
The  Boxley  Hills ;  which,  viewed  from  the  village,  have 
a  peculiarly  interesting  and  picturesque  appearance. 

The  Church  is  evidently  i  of  great  antiquity,  but 
contains  few  monuments  of  interest :  a  long  inscription 
detailing  the  history  of  the  Wiatt  family,  lords  of  the 
adjacent  manor  of  Allington,  and  a  sepulchral  brass  to  the 
memory  of  William  Snell,  afford,  however,  exceptions. 

In  the  churchyard  stands  a  remarkably,  large  and 
vigorous 

-  yew. 

Whose  outspread  limbs  have  drank  the  midnight  dew 
Haply  of  centuries;” — 

of  which  we  might  well  say  with  Mr.  Fitzgerald — 

That  stately  yew,  which  has  for  ages  stood — 

•»  *  .  «•  *  * 

Perhaps  some  Norman  baron  planted  here. 

Who  lived  by  rapine,  and  who  ruled  by  fear. 

Boxley  Abbey  was  of  “  olden  tyme  rendered  noto- 
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rious  by  the  trickery  of  its  monks,  who  exhibited  here 
the  famous  ‘  Rood  of  Grace,’  a  puppet,  which  seems  to 
have  been  composed  of  wood,  wire,  paste,  and  paper, 
and  to  have  bowed,  lifted  itself,  stirred  its  limbs,  or 
rolled  its  eyes  according  to  the  abilities  of  the  donor.” 

“  Those  days  are  gone  ;  but  with  reverted  eyes 
Still  fancy,  still,  th’  expectant  group  descries  ; 

Their  scrips  well  filled,  with  weary  footsteps  bend 
Their  course  ;  and  cautious,  now  the  hill  descend 
With  ill-tim’d  gifts,  t’  insure  the  wish’d  success. 

And  make  ‘  mutche  offringe’  at  the  Rood  of  Grace. 

“  No  more  the  taper’s  flickering  light  shall  gild 
Those  walls  which  once  the  swelling  anthem  filled ; 
Knaves  bow  to  mimic  saints,  or  mockery  ride 
In  solemn  state  the  gaudy  wings  of  pride. 

No  more  the  lying  lip,  and  impious,  raise 

To  gods  which  hands  have  fashioned,  fulsome  praise. 

The  beating  breast  divulge  its  crimes  no  more. 

Or  bowed  with  sin  the  pilgrim  tread  thy  floor. 

“  For  now  all,  all  is  hushed  ;  the  sound  of  song. 
The  voice  of  praise  no  ardent  lips  prolong. 

The  toll  of  matin  bell  no  more  assails 
The  ear,  or  vesper  fills  the  evening  gales. 

To  sticks  and  stones  no  bigots  homage  pay. 

Or  bid  the  taper  blaze  and  emulate  the  day.” 

E.  F.  G. 
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SWANSEA, 

GLAMORGANSHIRE. 


THIS  Town,  from  its  numerous  population  and  commer¬ 
cial  importance,  may  be  considered  the  metropolis  of  the 
county,  if  not  the  principality  of  jWales.  Its  situation 
is  extremely  eligible,  lying  on  the  western  side  of  the 
river  Tawe,  which  is  here  navigable  for  ships  of  large 
biH'then,  and  having  extensive  quays,  and  every  neces¬ 
sary  accommodation  for  shipping  and  unloading  the 
cargoes.  The  streets  are  numerous,  and  contain  many 
well-built  houses.  The  whole  of  the  Town  is  comprised 
of  one  parish. 

Swansea  is  a  town  corporate,  and  shares  the  privi- 
ledges  of  Cardiff,  as  a  contributary  borough,  in  the 
return  of  the  member  for  that  place.  The  corporation 
consists  of  a  portrieve,  twelve  aldermen,  two  common 
attorneys  or  chamberlains,  two  clerks,  and  two  sergeants 
at  mace.  By  its  charter  it  is  empowered  to  hold  two 
markets  in  every  week  ;  it  has,  however,  only  one,  which 
is  held  on  Saturday,  and  is  one  of  the  best  attended  of 
any  in  the  principality. 

The  old  Market-House,  which  we  have  represented, 
is  a  mere  roof  supported  by  pillars,  and  covered  with  the 
lead  which  was  stripped  off  one  of  the  chapels  at  St.  Da- 
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vid’s.  Near  it  stand  the  remains  of  the  castle ;  the  prin¬ 
cipal  portion  is  a  lofty  circular  tower,  from  the  summit  of 
which  a  most  enchanting  view  may  be  had  of  the  circum¬ 
jacent  country,  and  of  the  bay.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the 
tower  a  large  part  of  the  original  building  is  standing, 
which  is  surmounted  by  a  handsome  parapet,  with  arched 
openings,  in  the  style  of  the  bishop’s.palace  ajt  St.  David’s, 
and  Lamphey  Court,  in  Pembrokeshire.  The  apart¬ 
ments,  which  are  yet  habitable,  are  converted  into  a  poor 
house,  and  a  gaol,  principally  used  fortthe  confinement 
of  debtors. 

The  vicinity  of  Swansea  aflfords  numerous  agreeable 
walks  and  rides ;  while  the  bay,  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  Europe,  furnishes  abundant  gratification  to  those  who 
prefer  aquatic  excursions. 

The  principal  manufactories  here  are  the  potteries,  of 
which  there  are  two  upon  a  very  large  scale  ;  the  ware 
which  comprises  almost  every  article  produced  by  the 
Staffordshire  works,  is  shipped  for  England  t  in  large 
quantities. 
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AI^CIEI^T  CArnTEB  STOM, 

Sand/brd  Church-  Ordbrdsfurc 


ANTIBNT  CARVED  STONE  XN 
SANDFORD  CHURCH^ 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Port-Folio. 

“  Sir, 

“  The  Sculptured  Stone  which  you  have  engraved, 
is  now  placed  on  the  north  side  of  the  altar  of  Sandford 
Church,  in  the  county  of  Oxford.  The  subject  described 
is,  evidently,  the  assumption  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  At  the 
feet  of  the  imaged  virgin  are  two  winged  angels,  kneeling 
before  a  desk,  or  species  of  fald-stool.  This  curious  relic 
did  not  originally  occupy  its  present  situation,  nor  is  the 
place  for  which  it  was  designed  to  be  correctly  ascer¬ 
tained  at  the  present  time.  It  was  found  buried,  although 
but  little  beneath  the  surface,  near  the  entrance  of  Sand¬ 
ford  Church,  in  the  year  1723.  The  cause  of  its  secretion 
may  be  rationally  ascribed  to  the  dread  entertained  of 
the  havoc  effected  in  church-sculpture  by  the  reformers, 
under  the  authority  of  Edward  VI.,  who  were  parti¬ 
cularly  violent  in  their  operations  at  Oxford,  and  its 
vicinity. 

“  The  church  of  Sandford  is  a  humble  but  ancient 
building,  distant  about  three  miles  from  Oxford.  In 
this  parish  was  formerly  a  preceptory  of  Templars, 
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founded  by  Maud,  consort  of  King  Stephen.  Edward  I. 
granted  to  the  knights-templars,  “  and  their  successors 
for  ever,”  free  warren  in  all  their  lands  at  Sandford. 
The  possessions  of  the  Templars  were  bestowed,  at  the 
dissolution,  on  the  family  of  Powell.  Near  Sandford 
(but  in  the  parish  of  Littlemore),  was  a  Benedictine 
nunnery,  founded  before  the  time  of  Henry  II.  and  sup¬ 
pressed,  together  with  several  other  religious  houses,  in 
1524,  for  the  accommodation  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who 
employed  their  revenues  in  his  magnificent  foundation 
,  of  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford.  Some  further  parti¬ 
culars  concerning  this  nunnery  may  be  seen  in  my  ac¬ 
count  of  the  *  Beauties  of  Oxfordfordshire.’ 

“  Your’s,  &c. 

“  J.  N.  BREWER.” 

“Nov.  7,  1823. 

“  Monkhams,  near  Woodford. 
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GATEWAY  OF  ST.JOHN'S  CHURCH, 

BRISTOL, 


THE  Church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  is  worthy  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  antiquary  on  account  of  its  tower  and  arch, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  Tower  Gate,  is  the  principal 
remains  of  the  ancient  fortifications  of  the  city  of  Bristol. 
On  the  west  of  this  tower  formerly  stood  an  ancient 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  Leonard,  which  was  demolished, 
and  the  parish  incorporated  with  St.  John’s  as  early  as 
1580.  Through  the  Gateway  is  seen  a  view  of  Broad 
Street,  and  at  the  extremity  appears  the  beautiful  tower 
and  spire  of  Christ  Church;  this  edifice  was  erected  upon 
the  site  of  one  which  was  originally  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Trinity;  the  ancient  building  was  taken  down  in  1786, 
and  the  present  church  was  'opened  for  public  worship 
in  1790.  It  is  built  of  free  stone,  and  consists  of  a  hand¬ 
some  tower,  with  sixteen  Ionic  pilasters,  supporting 
four  pediments ;  the  story  immediately  above  contains 
ten  bells,  and  has  on  each  side  four  Corinthian  pilasters, 
and  on  each  corner  of  the  tower  is  a  large  vase ;  the  spire 
is  seventy  feet  high,  the  entire  elevation  being  160  feet. 

In  the  cemetery  of  St.  Peter’s  church  at  Bristol  were 
interred  the  remains  of  Savage,  the  poet,  whose  misfor¬ 
tunes  and  misconduct  are  recorded  by  Johnson,  in  his 
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Lives  of  the  Poets.  He  was  the  son  of  Ann,  Countess  of 
Macclesfield,  by  Earl  Rivers;  immediately  upon  his  birth 
his  mother  conceived  an  unaccountable  determination  to 
disown  him,  and  committed  him  to  the  care  of  a  poor 
woman,  with  directions  to  bring  him  up  as  her  own. 
Savage,  however,  became  acquainted  with  his  birth,  but 
was  constantly  disowned  by  his  unnatural  mother ;  his 
feelings  on  this  occasion  are  pointedly  expressed  in  his 
poem,  entitled  The  Bastard,  which  brought  her  under 
public  reprehension,  and  gave  her  great  annoyance.  In 
this  poem  she  is  thus  addressed : 

“  Bless’d  be  the  Bastard’s  birth !  thro’  wond’rous  ways 
He  shines  eccentric  like  a  comet’s  blaze  ! 

Born  to  himself,  by  no  possession  led. 

In  freedom  foster’d,  and  by  fortune  fed, 

Loos’d  to  the  world’s  wide  range — enjoin’d  no  aim. 
Prescrib’d  no  duty,  and  assign’d  no  name. 

Nature’s  unbounded  son  !  he  stands  alone. 

His  heart  unbiass’d,  and  his  mind  his  own. 

“  O  mother !  yet  no  mother  !  ’tis  to  you 
My  thanks  for  such  distinguished  claims  are  due  : 

You,  unenslav’d  to  Nature’s  narrow  laws, 

Warm  championess  for  freedom’s  sacred  cause  : 

From  all  the  dry  devoirs  of  blood  and  line. 

From  ties  maternal,  moral,  and  divine. 

Discharged  my  grasping  soul ;  push’d  me  from  shore, 
And  launch’d  me  into  life  without  an  oar.” 
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WHlTlilNGHAM  CHURCH, 

NORFOLK,  . 

“  To  the  Editor  of  the  Port-Folio, 

“  Sir, 

“  Whitlixgham  Church  is  situated  about  two  miles 
from  Norwich,  on  rising  ground,  and  in  the  corner  of 
a  field  ;  on  the  north  side  towards  Thorp  is  a  tremendous 
precipice,  on  the  very  verge  of  which  the  edifice 
stands.  The  building  is  on  a  small  scale,  and  now  in  a 
state  of  total  ruin,  the  roof  having  some  years  since  fallen 
in,  the  dilapidated  walls  are  partially-  overgrown  with 
ivy,  and  within  is  an  immense  elder  tree,  which  has 
recently  been  almost  levelled  by  the  wind. 

“  The  structure  appears  ratherfto  have  been  a  private 
chapel  than  an  episcopal  church,  from  its  very  circum¬ 
scribed  limits,  and  the  armorial  bearings  on  the  tower 
likewise  favour  such  an  opinion  ;  it  is  also  further  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  Church  having  no  burying  ground  belonging 
to  it.  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  its  date,  or  when 
it  was  discontinued  for  devotional  purposes ;  and  it  is 
somewhat  surprising  that  Bloomfield  has  omitted  to  men¬ 
tion  it  in  his  History  of  Norfolk;  there  are  but  three 
houses  belonging  to  the  parish,  namely,  a  farm-house 
and  two  tenements. 
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“  The  grounds  around  the  Church  are  exceedingly 
picturesque,  and  fit  subjects  for  the  pencil ;  the  deep 
gravel  pits,  and  excavated  cliffs,  variegated  with  layers 
of  chalk  and  clay,  present  to  the  painter  pleasing  forms, 
and  rich  and  varied  tints.  Rabbits  appear  greatly  to 
abound  here  from  their nnmberless  burrows;  Iheextensive 
wood  belonging  to  Major  Money,  the  famous  aeronaut, 
affords  them  an  excellent  cover.  Not  far  from  this  Church 
is  a  small  public-house,  known  by  the  name  of  Whitling- 
hanj  White  House,  much  resorted  to  in  the  summer  season 
by  the  middling  classes  of  Norwich,  on  account  of  the 
pleasantness  of  the  grounds,  and  the  beautiful  prospects 
they  afford;  a  Gothic  summer  house  on  an  eminence 
commands  a  view  over  part  of  the  city,  and  down  the 
river  Yare  towards  Yarmouth,  as  well  as  overall  Thorp. 

“  On  entering  this  ecclesiastical  ruin,  and  perceiving 
the  elder  tree,  it  reminded  me  of  the  pathetic  lines  of 
Southey,  who  relates,  a  wager  was  made,  that  Mary, 
a  fmaniac,  would  fetch  a  branch  from  the  elder  that 
grew  in  the  aisle  of  a  certain  abbey  on  a  dark  and 
stormy  night. 

AH  around  her  was  silent,  save  when  the  rude  blast 
Howl’d  dismally  round  the  old  pile ; 

Over  weed-cover’d  fragments  still  fearless  she  past. 

And  arriv’d  at  the  innermost  ruin  at  last. 

Where  the  elder  tree  grows  in  the  aisle. 

“  Your’s,  &c. 

“  R.  BROWN.” 
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CHEPSTOW, 

MONMOUTHSHIRE, 

CHEPSTOW  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  and  romantic 
situations  which  can  well  be  conceived,  and  is  much 
resorted  to  in  the  summer  season  on  account  of  the  beauty 
and  variety  of  its  prospects;  it  is  seated  in  a  deep  hol¬ 
low,  and  occupies  the  side  of  a  declivity  which  slopes  to 
the  right  bank  of  the  Wye,  which  in  this  part  assumes  a 
semicircular  form.  From  this  station  the  approach  to 
Chepstow  from  the  new  passage  is  extremely  singular 
and  striking;  at  the  distance  of  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
the  masts  of  the  shipping  appear  rising  from  the  midst 
of  an  extensive  stone  quarry,  of  which  the  perpendicular 
clilFs  of  the  Wye  form  one  side;  not  a  particle  of  the 
town  is,  however,  at  this  time  visible ;  but  on  reaching 
the  brow  of  the  eminence  it  displays  itself  suddenly, 
shelving  down  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  a  pleasing 
intermixture  of  buildings,  vessels,  wood,  water  and  cliflfs 
are  presented  to  view :  a  quick  descent  now  leads  to  an 
ancient  gateway,  at  which  a  toll  is  taken  from  all  persons 
not  holding  what  is  called  a  freedom  under  the  dutchy, 
and  who  bring  any  articles,  however  small  in  value,  or 
quantity,  for  sale,  or  have  purchased  live  stock  at  fairs, 
and  pass  through  the  gate.  The  property  of  this  toll  is 
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with  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  who  occasionally  leases  it 
out  for  a  life,  or  lives. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  town  is  animated  and 
cheerful,  the  inhabitants  being  full  of  activity  and  bustle : 
its  population  is  computed  at  between  two  and  3000 
persons.  Cox,  in  his  history  of  Monmouthshire,  observes, 
“  It  is  seldom  that  a  town  is  visited  which  surpasses 
Chepstow ;  the  beauties  are  so  uncommonly  excellent,  that 
the  most  exact  critic  in  landscape  would  scarcely  wish 
to  alter  a  position  in  the  assemblage  of  woods,  cliffs, 
ruins,  and  water;  the  eminences  which  rise  above  the 
town  are  thickly  set  with  trees,  among  which  the  groves 
of  Piercefield  are  most  conspicuous.”  Having  men¬ 
tioned  Piercefield,  it  may  not  be  deemed  a  digression, 
if,  in  this  place,  we  give  it  some  particular  notice, 
as  few  persons  who  visit  Chepstow  forego  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seeing  this  delightful  place.  It  is  situated  about 
two  miles  west  of  Chepstow,  and  has  afforded  a  fertile 
theme  for  the  descriptive  talents  of  tourists  and  topogra¬ 
phers.  It  was,  twenty  years  ago,  purchased  of  Colonel 
Wood,  by  Nathaniel  Wells,  Esq.  The  grounds  are 
ample,  and  display  much  diversity  of  scenery,  consist¬ 
ing  of  wood,  water,  lawn,  and  picturesque  rock.  Stretch¬ 
ing  along  the  irriguous  banks  of  the  Wye  from  Chepstow 
Castle  to  a  lofty  perpendicular  rock  called  the  Wynd 
Cliff,  is  a  walk  of  about  three  miles  in  length,  in  the 
course  of  which  is  a  great  variety  of  extensive  and  in¬ 
viting  prospects ;  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Lover’s 
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Leap  ;  Paradise  Seat,  which  is  on  the  edge  of  a  preci¬ 
pice  ;  the  Giant’s  Cave;  the  Half-way  Seat;  the  Double 
View;  Prospect  over  Pierce  Wood;  the  Grotto;  the 
Platform;  and  Alcove.  On  entering  the  grounds  from 
the  extremity  of  the  village  of  St.  Arvan’s,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  Wynd  Cliff,  the  walk  leads  through  plantations, 
commanding  on  the  right  a  distant  view  of  the  Severn, 
and  the  surrounding  country ;  the  walk  then  penetrating 
into  a  thick  forest,  conducts  to  the  Lover’s  Leap :  here 
the  Cliff  is  seen  towering  above  the  river  in  all  its  height 
and  beauty,  while  below  is  presented  to  the  eye  a  deep 
abyss  of  variegated  foliage.  From  the  summit  of  this 
remarkable  Cliff  may  be  seen  the  Town  and  Castle  of 
Chepstow,  with  the  Wye  pursuing  its  meandering  course 
from  the  Bangor  Crags  to  its  junction  with  the  Severn, 
which  spreading  in  an  estuary  is  lost  in  the  distant  ocean. 
The  house  erected  on  this  estate  is  a  magnificent  build¬ 
ing  of  free-stone,  and  stands  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the 
park ;  it  consists  of  a  centre  and  two  wings. 

Pierce  field  was  long  the  property  of  the  Walters’ 
family,  till  the  year  1736,  when  it  was  sold  to  Colonel 
Morris,  the  father  of  the  unfortunate  Valentine  Morris,  to 
whose  taste  and  liberality  it  owes  its  chief  beauties  and 
long-established  celebrity. 

The  cliffs  of  the  Wye,  near  the  Castle  of  Chepstow, 
are  uncommonly  picturesque,  especially  the  ridge  which 
forms  the  left  bank  of  the  river  below  the  bridge  ;  this  is 
extremely  lofty,  of  a  concave  form,  and  tinted  with  a 
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great  variety  of  hues;  red,  white,  grey,  and  yellow  are 
beautifully  blended,  while  the  sober  green  is  afforded  by 
the  foliage  of  the  oak  that  skirts  the  top  of  the  craigs,  or 
shades  their  sides ;  the  darker  ivy  is  likewise  apparent, 
starting  at  intervals  from  the  crevices  of  the  rock,  and 
twining  its  tenacious  arms  in  all  directions.  The  massive 
and  imposing  remains  of  the  castle  form  the  most  grand 
and  prominent  feature  in  this  almost  endless  assemblage 
of  sublimity  and  beauty ;  they  cover  a  large  tract  of 
ground,  and  range  along  the  brow  of  the  perpendicular 
cliff  which  impends  over  the  Wye.  The  area  of  the  castle 
is  divided  into  four  courts.  The  grand  entrance  to  the 
fortress  which  leads  into  the  first  court,  is  by  a  circular 
arch  between  two  round  towers;  here  are  seen  the  shells 
of  the  grand  hall,  kitchen,  and  numerous  apartments,  of 
considerable  size,  still  retaining  appearances  of  baronial 
splendour.  A  few  of  these  rooms  are  tenanted  by  the 
family  to  whom  the  castle  is  let.  At  the  south-eastern 
angle  of  this  court  is  a  round  tower,  now  called  Harry 
Martin’s  Tower,  which  was  the  keep,  or  citadel;  the  in¬ 
side  front  presents  a  pointed  entrance,  over  which  are 
square  windows ;  and  the  whole  seems  of  a  date  pos¬ 
terior  to  the  original  structure,  while  the  outside  appears 
in  its  ancient  state,  is  massive,  and  bears  striking  marks 
of  its  Norman  origin.  Martin  was  confined  in  this  tower 
for  the  space  of  thirty  years ;  but,  instead  of  its  being  (as 
often  represented)  a  dark  and  miserable  dungeon,  it  pos¬ 
sesses  apartments,  sufficiently  airy,  and  of  large  dimen- 
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sions.  The  first  story  of  the  tower  contains  a  room,  which 
was  occupied  by  himself  and  his  wife ;  over  it  were  lodg¬ 
ings  for  his  domestics.  The  chamber  in  which  he  usually 
lived  is  not  less  than  thirty-six  feet  in  length,  and  twenty 
three  in  breadth,  the  height  being  proportionate ;  it  had 
two  fire-places  and  three  windows,  two  of  which  seem  to 
be  the  original  apertures;  the  third  was  probably  en¬ 
larged  for  his  convenience.  Here  this  dauntless  re¬ 
publican  breathed  a  determined  hatred  to  royalty  to  the 
day  of  his  death.  Martin  was  a  native  of  Oxford,  and 
was  born  in  1602;  he  received  the  rudiments  of  education 
in  that  city,  and  was  admitted  a  gentleman  commoner  of 
University  College  ;  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  took  his 
bachelor’s  degree,  and  in  1619  repaired  to  London  for 
the  study  of  the  law.  He  possessed  great  talents,  which 
were  improved  by  classical  attainments;  but  his  temper 
was  extremely  capricious  and  volatile,  which  indisposed 
him  for  the  grave  study  of  the  law  ;  he  Avas  soon  relieved, 
however,  from  that  necessity,  by  espousing  a  rich  widow. 
He  commenced  his  political  career  in  1640,  by  joining  the 
party  adverse  to  the  court.  For  the  last  ten  parliaments 
of  Charles  I.  he  represented  the  county  of  Berks, 
made  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  long  parliament,  and 
was  among  the  foremost  to  display  anti-monarchical  prin¬ 
ciples,  of  which  fact  Lord  Clarendon  gives  a  striking 
instance.  Mr.  Hyde,  walking  near  the  parliament- 
house,  at  Westminster,  in  the  church-yard  met  with 
Harry  Martin,  with  whom  he  was  intimate,  and,  upon 
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inquiring  into  the  nature  of  the  pretensions  of  his  party, 
Martin  declared  that  they  did  not  think  one  man  wise 
enough  to  govern  all ;  which  was  the  first  word  that  Mr. 
Hyde  ever  heard  to  that  purpose.  Martin  added  disdain 
and  insult  to  his  hatred  of  monarchy,  and  at  Longworth 
tore  to  pieces  the  king’s  commission  of  Array  ;  about 
1642  he  forced  open  a  great  iron  chest  within  the  college 
of  Westminster,  and  took  out  the  crown,  robes,  sword, 
and  sceptre,  used  at  the  inauguration  of  the  kings,  ob¬ 
serving  that  there  would  be  no  further  use  for  such  toys. 
He  was  one  who  signed  the  death-warrant  of  the  king, 
and,  on  that  occasion,  his  trifling  temper  was  very  ap¬ 
parent.  It  has  often  been  related,  that  Cromwell  and 
Martin  in  passing  the  pen  bespattered  each  other’s  face 
with  the  ink. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  court  which  contains  Martin’s 
prison,  near  a  round  tower  called  the  old  kitchen,  a  gate 
opens  into  the  second  court,  now  a  garden,  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  which  another  gateway  leads  into  the  third 
court,  and  to  an  elegant  building,  usually  called  the 
chapel. 

From  a  general  view  of  these  remains,  the  grand  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  castle  appears  to  be  Norman ;  the  shell  seems 
to  have  been  originally  constructed  upon  one  plan,  but 
alterations  and  additions  were  made  by  the  different  pro¬ 
prietors. 

Soon  after  the  Conquest,  this  part  of  Monmouthshire, 
then  included  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  came  into  the 
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possession  of  the  Normans,  and  it  appears  from  Dooms¬ 
day,  that  Wilhelmus  Comes  built  the  Castle  of  Chepstow  ; 
he  left  three  sons,  the  youngest  of  whom  named  Roger, 
obtained  this  fortress  among  his  other  estates  in  England : 
it  was  afterwards  in  possession  of  the  Clares,  earls  of 
Pembroke.  The  last  of  these,  Richard,  surnamed  Strong- 
bow,  on  account  of  his  skill  in  archery,  was  the  first  who 
gained  a  footing  for  the  English  in  Ireland.  By  his 
daughter  it  descended  through  the  Marshalls  to  the  Bi¬ 
gods,  and  is  now  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort. 

The  Church  of  Chepstow  formed  part  of  the  chapel  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Priory  of  Benedictine  Monks,  which  was 
founded  soon  after  the  Norman  Conquest.  Edward  IV. 
granted  the  priory  to  the  college  called  God’s  House,  in 
Cambridge, but  that  grant  seems  not  to  have  taken  effect, 
because  it  remained  a  Priory  till  the  dissolution,  when 
it  consisted  of  three  members,  and  was  valued  at  ^£’32 
per  annum.  In  1534,  Robert  Shrewsbury,  the  prior, 
and  a  brother  monk,  named  Tewkesbury,  subscribed  to 
the  supremacy. 

Scarcely  any  remains  of  this  Priory  can  now  be  traced, 
excepting  the  present  Parish  Church,  which  is  a  very 
interesting  relic  of  ancient  architecture  ;  the  body  was, 
apparently,  once  the  nave  of  a  much  larger  structure, 
built  in  the  cathedral  form  ;  at  the  eastern  extremity  is 
seen  one  of  the  lofty  arches  which  supported  the  tower. 
The  nave  is  separated  from  the  side  aisles,  by  a  grand 
range  of  circular  arches,  resting  on  massive  piers,  which 
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have  a  solemn  and  imposing  appearance ;  the  windows 
are  ornamented  with  tracery  much  posterior  to  the  aera 
of  the  original  structure. 

The  entrance  to  the  nave  is  through  a  gothic  porch, 
which  covers  the  original  door-way,  formed  by  a  circular 
arch,  enriched  by  zigzag  mouldings,  and  [supported  by 
two  columns. 

The  West  Entrance,  a  view  of  which  forms  the  Vig¬ 
nette  Title  to  this  volume,  is  a  magnificent  portal,  in  high 
preservation  ;  it  consists  of  a  semicircular  arch  with  re¬ 
ceding  columns,  and  is  richly  decorated  in  the  Saxon 
and  early  Norman  style.  The  tower,  raised  on  this 
front,  is  the  work  of  the  last  century,  and  is  ridiculously 
ornamented  with  Grecian  pilasters,  which  ill  accord 
with  the  architecture  beneath.  The  original  tower, 
which  stood  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Church,  fell 
down  about  150  years  ago  ;  on  the  outside,  at  the  east 
end,  may  be  observed  several  ancient  clustered  columns, 
from  which  the  arches  of  the  tower  probably  sprung. 
The  exact  aera  of  the  construction  of  this  Church  is  not 
known.  It  contains  some  curious  monuments. 
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BT.  PIERRE  derives  its  appellation  from  a  small 
parish,  situated  about  three  miles  south  of  the  town 
of  Chepstow ;  it  has  considerable  claim  to  notice,  being 
esteemed  one  of  the  most  ancient  edifices  in  this  county* 
Although  many  alterations  have  taken  place  with  the 
view  to  render  the  house  a  more  convenient  residence, 
enough  still  remains  to  mark  its  ancient  character  j  it  is 
however  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  principal  front 
(exhibited  in  the  accompanying  engraving)  has  been  so 
much  disfigured  by  an  incongruous  mixture  of  modern 
windows,  in  place  of  the  ancient  gothic  ones,  which  better 
suited  the  style  of  the  building.  The  interior  contains 
many  comfortable  apartments,  and  also  a  number  of  fine 
paintings,  highly  deserving  of  notice  :  the  following  may 
be  enumerated  as  the  most  remarkable,  viz. 

A  small  head  of  Charles  the  First, 

A  ditto,  by  Rembrandt, 

Portrait  of  Harry  Martin^  the  celebrated  regicide. 

Portraits  of  the  lady  of  Sir  William  Craven^  Sir  Peter 
Lely,  Sir  Thomas,  and  Lady  Franklin,  by  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller, 
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A  Flower  Piece,  by  Baptiste, 

A  Bacchanalian  Piece,  by  Nicolai  Poussin, 

Small  Cattle  Piece,  by  Karl  du  Jardin,  (fine.) 
Nymphs  Bathing,  by  Polemherg, 

A  very  good  specimen  of  the  talents  of  Gerard  Dow, 
and  rather  curious,  as  being  a  mythological  subject,  and 
one  which  was  seldom  attempted  by  that  master. 

Pontius  Pilate  washing  his  hands,  by  Bylert,  a  very 
fine  picture  •,  the  works  of  this  master  are  very  rare. 

Head  of  St.  Francis,  by  Cigali,  as  likewise  the  Virgin 
Mary,  by  Sarso  Firato ;  purchased  by  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Lewis,  from  one  of  Bonaparte’s  aides  de  camp. 
^n  Ascension,  by  Albano,  a  small  picture  on  copper. 
Head  of  Christ,  by  Guido;  this  picture  is  allowed  to 
be  one  of  the  finest  productions  of  this  master. 

In  the  drawing  room  are  two  valuable  carved  antique 
chalices,  brought  from  Germany,  which  most  probably 
were  part  of  the  plate  belonging  to  some  monastery. 

A  fine  embattled  Gateway,  with  pentagonal  towers  in 
high  preservation,  adjoins  the  western  part  of  the  house, 
near  which  is  a  small  ancient  chapel.  In  the  porch 
of  the  latter  are  two  very  curious  sepulchral  stones,  which 
were  found  by  some  labourers,  while  removing  rubbish 
in  the  year  1764,  Illustrations  of  both  these  monu¬ 
mental  relics  have  been  published  in  the  fifth  volume  of 
the  Archaeologia,  and  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for 
1765.  One  of  them  basan  inscription  in  old  French,  and 
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.according  to  the  translation,  is  the  tomb  of  Urien  de  St. 
Pierre,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 

“  Here  lies  the  body  of  Urien  de  St.  Pierre,  pray 
devoutly  for  his  soul,  that  Jesus  for  his  passion’s  sake 
.would  give  him  pardon  for  his  sins.” 

The  Lewis  family  rank  as  one  of  the  most  ancient  in 
the  kingdom  ;  they  are  descended  from  Cadifor,  or  Ce- 
divor,  the  great  prince  of  Pembrokeshire,  and  have 
resided  at  St.  Pierre  for  many  centuries  past. 

The  situation  of  the  house  at  the  extremity  of  the  park 
is  rather  retired,  and  being  nearly  surrounded  by  trees, 
it  is  not  visible  at  a  distance.  “  The  hills  of  the  park,” 
says  a  late  writer,  “  like  all  those  on  the  borders  of  the 
Severn,  afford  various  views,  rendered  brilliant  by  their 
fore-ground. 

“  The  approach  is  through  the  park,  and  no  break  . 
being  made  to  give  an  ostentatious  view  of  the  house, 
the  woods  and  glades  are  enjoyed  without  interruption. 

“  The  form  of  the  intervening  ground,  the  outlines  of 
the  little  forests,  and  all  the  opening  spaces,  are  formed 
into  agreeable  figures ;  and  the  impressions  they  make, 
and  the  ideas  they  enforce,  require  not  the  aid  of  columns 
or  inscriptions.” 

The  beauty  of  the  park  is  considerably  improved  by 
a  fine  piece  of  water,  and  the  herds  of  deer  skipping 
about  in  various  directions,  render  the  scene  truly  en¬ 
chanting. 

From  the  house  a  good  carriage  road  leads  to  the  New 
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Passage,  where  there  is  a  regular  ferry  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Severn,  whence  the  mail  to  Bristol  and  South 
Wales  proceeds  to  and  fro  every  day. 

Many  of  the  above  particulars  were  obligingly  com¬ 
municated  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Lewis,  of  the  Mon¬ 
mouthshire  militia,  who  possesses  great  taste  for  the  Fine 
Arts. 

About  half-a-mile  from  St.  Pierre  is  Moin’s  Court,  in 
ancient  deeds  called  Monk’s  Court,  which  name  seems  to 
imply,  that  here  was  formerly  a  religious  house,  probably 
the  cell  of  some  monastery.  The  present  structure  was 
built  or  repaired  by  Bishop  Godwin;  his  arms,  carved  in 
stone,  are  placed  over  the  principal  door.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  this  place  is  exceedingly  picturesque,  the  noble 
gateway  having  a  pointed  arch,  is  flanked  on  each  side 
by  a  large  square  tower,  and,  on  one  side,  beautifully 
overhung  by  a  fine  spreading  oak ;  this  gateway  leads 
into  a  court  yard,  within  which,  placed  in  the  walls,  are 
two  Roman  inscriptions,  which  Cox,  in  his  History  of 
Monmouthshire,  has  particularly  described. 
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ORNAMENT  OF  THE  FONT  IN 
ALPHINGTON  CHURCH, 

DEVONSHIRE, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Port-Folio. 

“  Sir, 

“  I  SEND  you  herewith  the  drawing  of  part  of  the 
ornamental  border  of  the  Font  in  Alphington  Church,  in 
the  county  of  Devon,  done  for  me  by  that  late  skilful 
artist,  Mr, Robert  Shipster,  of  Woolwich;  it  contains 
the  costume  and  appointments  of  an  archer  in  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  twelfth  century.  He  is  represented  in 
the  act  of  having  shot  a  monster,  formed  of  the  fore  part 
of  a  goat,  and  the  hind  one  of  a  serpent,  (other  fabulous 
monsters  composing  the  rest  of  the  scroll),  and  drawing 
from  his  girdle  another  arrow  in  order  to  repeat  his  attack. 
We  have,  here,  the  exact  form  of  the  bow  and  of  the 
arrow,  its  nock,  feathers,  and  barbed  pile,  and  arrive  at 
the  curious  fact,  that  this  latter  implement  was  sometimes 
carried  in  the  girdle  with  its  point  uppermost.  The  figure 
wears  a  tunic  open  in  front  from  the  waist  downwards,  in 
order  not  to  impede  the  motion  of  the  thighs  ;  has  a  beard, 
and  his  hair  in  the  antient  Irish  form,  cut  away  from  the 
sides  of  his  head,  and  twisted  into  a  large  curl  behind,  not¬ 
withstanding,  as  Lord  Lyttleton  observes,  the  Irish  do  not 
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seem  to  have  made  use  of  archers  even  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  This  mode  of  wearing  the  hair  appears  on  a 
rude  carving,  found  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  engraved  in 
the  Antiquarian  Repertory,  vol.  iii.,  where  the  figure, 
which  is  armed  with  a  spear,  has  a  beard  like  that  one 
on  the  Font.  Probably  we  have  here  the  fashion  of  the 
peasantry  of  Devonshire  at  this  period. 

“  You  will  perceive,  Mr.  Editor,  how  useful  is  the 
study  of  costume  and  ornament  as  supplying  the  want  of 
dates ;  were  these  minute  circumstances  more  attended 
to,  many  egregious  blunders  w'ould  be  avoided.  Mr.' 
Baker,  in  his  history  of  Northamptonshire,  has  given  a 
series  of  fonts  on  one  plate,  and  is  enabled  to  assign  one 
of  them  to  the  Conquest,  principally  owing  to  the  form  of 
the  letters  used  in  the  inscription  it  bears  ;  in  my  critical 
inquiry  into  antient  Armour  I  trust  I  have  proved  from 
the  shape  of  the  shields  and  the  haubergeon,  that  that  at 
Wandsford  Church,  in  the  same  county,  must  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  Rufus,  and  I  think  this  at  Alphington  is  of 
the  time  of  Henry  !• 

“  Your’s,  &c. 

“  SAMUEL  R.  MEYRICK.” 

**  20,  Upper  Cadogan  Place, 

“6th  January,  1824. 
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“  To  the  Editor  of  the  Port-Folio, 

«  Sir, 

“  Your  engraving  in  a  former  number,  of  the 
house  at  Lichfield,  in  which  Dr.  Johnson  was  born,  has 
induced  me  to  send  you  this  drawing  of  a  remarkable 
Willow,  growing  there,  which  has  been  no  less  distin¬ 
guished  as  a  favourite  object  of  that  great  literary  cha¬ 
racter  ;  and  which  he  never  failed  to  examine,  whenever, 
after  his  settlement  in  the  metropolis,  he  revisited  his 
native  city.  The  great  size  it  had  attained  at  that  period, 
and  its  delightful  situation  between  the  Cathedral,  and 
the  beautiful  Vale  of  Stowe,  rendered  it  likely  to  attract 
notice ;  and,  from  the  attachment  shewn  to  it  by  the  Doc¬ 
tor,  it  has  ever  since  been  regarded  as  little  inferior  in 
celebrity  to  Shakespeare’s  Mulberry,  or  the  Boscobel 
Oak,  and  specimens  of  its  wood  being  worked  into  vases, 
aftd  other  ornaments,  find  a  distinguished  place  in  the 
cabinet  of  the  virtuoso.  Its  age  is  supposed  to  exceed  a 
century :  it  appears  now  in  a  very  mutilated  condition. 
In  1815,  a  great  portion  of  the  tree  gave  way,  and  since 
then,  several  very  large  boughs  have  fallen. 

“  Its  situation  between  the  Minster  and  Stowe  Pools, 
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in  a  meadow  through  which  a  brook  flows  by  its 
very  base,  would  greatly  tend  to  accelerate  its  growth. 
The  Doctor  once  took  an  admeasurement  of  the  tree,  with 
a  piece  of  string,  assisted  by  a  little  boy,  to  whom  he 
gave  half  a  crown  for  his  trouble.  . 

“  The  dimensions  of  the  Willow  in  1781,  when  in  its 
most  flourishing  condition,  taken  by  Dr.  Trevor  Jones, 
and  communicated  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Johnson,  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  ‘  the  trunk  rises  to  the  height  of  twelve  feet  eight 
‘  inches,  and  is  then  divided  into  fifteen  large  ascending 
‘  branches,  which,  in  very  numerous  and  crowded  sub- 
f  divisions,  spread  at  the  top  in  a  circular  form,  not  un- 
‘  like  the  appearance  of  a  shady  oak,  inclining  a  little 
‘  towards  the  east.  The  circumference  of  the  trunk  at 
‘  the  bottom  is  sixteen  feet,  in  the  middle  eleven  feet,  and 
at  the  top,  immediately  below  the  branches,  thirteen 
‘  feet.  The  entire  height  of  the  tree  is  forty-nine  feet, 
‘  overshadowing  a  plane  not  far  short  of  four  thousand 
‘  feet.* 

“  The  spot  from  which  my  sketch  was  taken  is  at  a 
short  distance  to  the  east  of  the  tree,  commanding  a  view 
of  the  two  principal  remaining  branches,  with  a  part  of 
the  cathedral  in  the  distance,  on  one  side,  and  the  Bi¬ 
shop’s  Palace,  on  the  other. 

“  Yours,  &c. 

“JOHN  HEWITT.” 

*•  Lichfield,  December,  1823. 
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ARCHZEPISCOPAZ.  PALACE^  Sec. 

SOUTHWELL,  NOTTS, 

THE  magaificence  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  the  inter¬ 
esting  ruins  of  the  Archbishop’s  Palace,  evince  the 
antiquity  of  Southwell,  and  prove  that  it  was  the  favour¬ 
ite  residence  of  several  powerful  prelates  who  presided 
over  the  see  of  York. 

The  only  part  of  this  once  splendid  structure  now 
remaining  entire,  is  that  represented  in  the  plate,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  part  of  the  great  hall.  It 
stands  about  twenty-five  yards  from  the  south  side  of  the 
church,  and  was  built,  as  Dickinson  supposes,  by  Kempe, 
who  held  the  see  of  York  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  The 
same  author  observes,  as  a  ground  for  supposition,  that, 
on  the  east  end  of  the  great  hall  is  projected  from  the 
wall  an  angel,  bearing  upon  its  breast  the  arms  of  Car¬ 
dinal  Kempe :  but  being  in  the  interior,  which  is  now 
ceiled,  the  figure  cannot  be  seen.  The  style  of  architec¬ 
ture,  however,  corroborates  the  supposition;  and  whether 
it  was  built  by  this  prelate  or  not,  it  may  fairly  be  in¬ 
ferred  that  he  repaired  and  beautified  it. 

The  mass  of  buildings  composed  a  large  quadrangle, 
extending  about  190  feet  on  the  north  and  155  on  the 
east ;  the  outer  walls  still  remain,  but  the  area  which  they 
enclose  is  now  a  pleasant  garden.  The  gable  seen  on 
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the  left  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  east  end  of  the 
chapel  as  it  was  originally  surmounted  with  a  cross  ; 
which  has,  since  the  drawing  was  taken,  been  restored. 
What  once  formed  the  great  hall  is  now  sub-divided ; 
the  eastern  part  is  occupied  as  a  dwelling  house  and  the 
western  appropriated  to  a  sessions  loom,  an  entrance 
to  which  has  been  effected  by  cutting  away  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  the  west  window. 

The  corbels  which  supported  the  groins  of  the  vaulted 
roof,  and  which  still  peep  beneath  the  ceilings,  are  nearly 
the  only  interior  ornaments  that  remain.  The  last  pre¬ 
late  that  resided  here  was  Edwin  Sandes,  whose  monu¬ 
ment  (before  its  removal  from  the  north  side  of  the  altar, 
in  the  church,  to  its  present  situation  in  the  vestry),  in¬ 
dicated  not  only  his  attachment  to  the  place,  but  com¬ 
memorated  the  spot  of  his  inhumation.  The  tomb  is  of 
alabaster,  of  tolerably  good  workmanship,  bearing  a 
recumbent  figure  of  the  archbishop,  the  head  and  feet 
of  which  are  supported  by  two  angels ;  the  whole  however 
is  much  mutilated,  as  the  face  of  the  figure  has  been  bro¬ 
ken,  and  the  heads  of  the  angels  have  been  destroyed.  In 
relief  on  the  side  of  the  monument  are  the  lady  of  the 
prelate  in  the  attitude  of  supplication,  with  a  book  before 
her  upon  a  sort  of  desk,  and  his  family  arranged  after 
her,  the  six  sons,  first  according  to  their  seniority,  and 
then  the  two  daughters;  at  one  end  are  the  arms  of 
Sandes,  at  the  other  a  Latin  inscription. 
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SWORDS  AND  DAGGER  OF  KING 
JAMES  IV.  OF  SCOTLAND. 


WE  acknowledge  our  obligations  for  the  following  de¬ 
scription  to  Samuel  Rush  Meyrick,  Esq.  L.  L  D.  and 
F.  S.  A.  author  of  the  curious  and  interesting  work  on 
Ancient  Armour,  which  has  recently  afforded  so  much 
pleasure  and  information  to  the  antiquarian  public. 

Fig.  1.  represents  the  Sword  of  State,  which  was  a 
present  from  the  warlike  pope,  Julius  II.  to  this  mo¬ 
narch,  together  with  a  consecrated  cap,  in  the  year  1507. 
Having  been  wrought  in  Italy  soon  after  the  revival  of 
the  arts,  we  find  it  a  most  beautiful  specimen  of  sculpture. 
The  hilt  is  of  silver  gilt,  and  the  guard  represents  the 
curved  stems  of  some  elegant  plants  issuing  from  beauti¬ 
ful  foliage.  The  scabbard  is  adorned  with  filagree  work 
of  silver  gilt,  in  imitation  of  boughs  of  oak,  with  leaves 
and  acorns,  the  device  of  the  pontiff.  Lesly  tells  us,  de 
reb :  gest :  Scot.  p.330,  that  these  presents  were  delivered 
with  great  solemnity,  in  the  church  of  Holyrood,  by  the 
papal  legate,  and  the  abbot  of  Dunfermline.  The  belt 
has  the  same  ornaments  as  the  sheath,  with  the  papal  ti¬ 
ara  and  the  keys  of  St.  Peter.  This  Sword  was  always 
subsequently  used  at  coronations,  and  after  being  con¬ 
cealed  for  a  century,  was  again  resorted  to  in  the  cere- 
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monial,  during  the  visit  of  his  present  majesty  George 
IV.  to  his  northern  metropolis. 

Figs.  2  and  3  are  the  Sword  and  Dagger,  with  which 
.lames  IV.  fought  at  Flodden  Field,  on  the9th  September, 
1513.  Here  he  was  killed,  as  we  are  informed  by  an  an- 
tient  French  poem,  within  “  a  lance’s  length  ”  of  the  Earl 
of  Surrey.  These  weapons,  together  with  a  gold  ring,  in 
which  is  set  a  turquoise  stone,  worn  by  the  king  on  that 
day,  were  taken  as  lawful  spoils  by  the  conqueror,  and 
remained  with  his  descendants,  till  Henry,  Duke  of  Nor¬ 
folk,  who  died  in  1683,  presented  them  to  the  College  of 
Arms,  where  they  are  still  preserved.  On  the  blade  of 
the  Sword,  is  the  crest  of  Scotland;  and  the  inscription 
which  appears  on  the  plate. 
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CANTERBURY, 

KENT, 


THE  origin  of  this  distinguished  City  is  by  most  authors 
considered  of  very  high  antiquity  :  some  have  asserted 
that  the  foundation  of  Rome  itself  was  of  subsequent 
date.  In  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  Canterbury  was  called 
the  Kentishmen’s  City,  and  on  the  arrival  of  St.  Augus¬ 
tine  it  was  esteemed  the  chief  place. in  all  the  dominions 
of  King  Ethelbert.  This  monarch  being  converted  to 
Christianity  he  relinquished  his  palace  here,  and  granted 
it  in  perpetuity  to  Augustine  and  his  successors,  with 
the  lands  which  afterwards  formed  the  immediate  de¬ 
mesnes  of  Christ  Church.  Soon  afterwards  Augustine 
having  obtained  permission  from  Pope  Gregory,  who  had 
invested  him  with  archiepiscopal  authority,  selected  Can¬ 
terbury  for  the  seat  of  the  metropolitan  chair,-  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  the  City  of  London,  where  an  archiepiscopal 
see  is  stated  to  have  been  previously  fixed  in  the  Roman 
times.  This  event  gave  great  consequence  to  Canter¬ 
bury,  and  was  doubtless  the  cause  of  its  subsequent 
greatness  ;  it  is  affirmed  by  Stow,  that  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest  it  exceeded  London  in  the  number  of  its  build¬ 
ings.  The  City  for  the  most  part  occupies  the  spot  on 
which  it  was  originally  built;  this  appears  from  the  num- 
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ber  of  Roman  antiquities  which  have  been  discovered  in 
the  very  heart  of  it  at  different  times.  At  what  period 
it  was  first  enclosed  with  a  wall  is  not  known,  but  such 
a  defence  is  noticed  in  the  charter  of  King  Ethelbert, 
dated  in  the  year  605.  In  the  conqueror’s  time  Archbi¬ 
shop  Lanfranc  was  a  benefactor  towards  the  repair  of 
these  walls,  and  about  the  time  of  Richard  II.  the  inha¬ 
bitants  were  assessed  for  the  same  purpose,  they  being  then 
in  a  state  of  great  decay.  The  walls  were  adorned  w'ith 
twenty-one  turrets,  or  watch-towers,  and  composed  of 
chalk,  faced  and  lined  with  flint,  excepting  between  west- 
gate  and  north-gate,  where  they  are  faced  with  squared 
stone  ;  the  thickness  is  about  six  feet ;  the  parapets  and 
ba'ttlements  were  coped  with  masonry,  as  well  as  the 
loop-holes  and  tops  of  the  towers.  The  ditch  that  encir¬ 
cled  the  walls  was  originally  about  150  feet  in  width  : 
it  is  now  partly  filled  up,  and  converted  into  gardens. 

The  Cathedral  Church  of  Canterbury  is  a  most  noble 
and  magnificent  erection,  and  though  built  in  different 
ages, yet  it  presents  nothing  unseemly  or  discordant,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  exhibits  as  a  whole  a  most  venerable 
and  pleasing  effect.  On  entering  the  building,  the  grand 
and  lengthened  perspective,  the  costly  monuments  and 
richly  painted  windows,  display  a  scene  of  almost  un-^ 
exampled  splendour ;  it  stands  nearly  in  the  south-west 
part  of  its  precincts,  adjoining  to  which,  on  the  north 
side,  was  the  priory  of  Christ  Church,  to  which  it  belonged. 
The  remains  of  the  Priory  are  for  the  most  part  converted 
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into  dwellings  and  offices  for  the  use  of  the  dean  and 
chapter,  and  other  members  of  the  church. 

St.  Augustine,  as  before  observed,  having  obtained 
possession  of  the  palace  of  King  Ethelbert,  converted  it 
into  a  cathedral  and  monastery,  dedicating  both  to  the 
honour  of  Christ.  From  this  time,  for  more  than  three 
hundred  years,  nothing  is  recorded  of  this  establishment, 
excepting  that  the  gifts  to  it  were  liberal  and  numerous. 
Afterwards,  it  suffered  much  from  the  ravages  of  the 
Danes,  so  that  when  Archbishop  Lanfranc  ascended  the 
archiepiscopal  chair,  soon  after  the  Norman  Conquest, 
he  found  it  in  a  most  dilapidated  state.  By  the  care  of 
this  archbishop  the  church  and  monastery  were  restored 
from  their  ruinous  condition,  and  re-edified  in  a  form  and 
style  that  had  not  been  seen  before  in  this  kingdom,  which 
made  it  an  example  for  succeeding  erections  of  this  kind, 
and  new  monasteries  and  churches  were  soon  reared  of 
substantial  workmanship,  the  preceding  ones  being  com¬ 
posed  almost  entirely  of  timber.  This  bishop  altered  tlie 
name  of  the  church,  by  dedicating  it  to  the  Holy  Trinity. 
His  successor,  Anselm,  again  rebuilt  tbe  church  upon  a 
more  extensive  and  beautiful  plan,  and  for  this  purpose 
the  east  end  from  the  great  tower  was  taken  down,  and 
the  fabric  reared  with  so  much  magnificence,  that  Malms- 
bury  records  the  like  was  not  to  be  seen  in  England,  in 
respect  of  the  clear  light  of  the  glass  windows,  the  beauty 
and  comeliness  of  the  marble  pavement,  and  the  curious 
painting  of  the  roof.  The  choir  was  afterwards  com- 
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pleted  by  Prior  Conrad,  who  adorned  it  with  curious 
pictures,  and  other  decorations,  so  that  from  its  uncom¬ 
mon  beauty  it  was  called  the  glorious  choir  of  Conrad. 
In  the  time  of  Henry  I.  the  church  received  considerable 
damage  by  fire,  but  was  speedily  repaired  by  Archbishop 
Corboil,  who  dedicated  it  anew  with  such  pomp,  that  the 
ceremony  was  said,  by  the  popish  writers,  to  rival  that 
of  the  dedication  of  the  temple  jby  Solomon  ;  the  king, 
the  queen,  the  king  of  Scots,  and  all  the  prelates  and 
nobility  of  both  kingdoms  being  present.  At  this  time 
its  former  name  was  restored.  Corboil  died  in  1136,  and 
two  years  afterwards  Theobald  was  raised  to  the  arch¬ 
bishopric  at  a  legantine  synod  held  in  London,  by  Cardinal 
Albert.  This  archbishop  was  a  steady  upholder  of  the 
prerogatives  of  the  church,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  yet 
bolder  attempts  of  his  successor  Becket.  This  turbulent 
churchman  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  in  London,  in  which 
place  he  was  born  in  1119  ;  he  received  the  rudiments  of 
education  in  the  monastery  at  Merton,  in  Surrey,  and 
afterwards  went  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  made  chaplain 
to  Archbishop  Theobald ;  after  which,  he  finished  his 
studies  abroad.  On  his  return  he  was  received  into  the 
family  of  the  archbishop,  and,  after  various  promotions, 
was  at  length  made  chancellor  of  England.  In  this  situ¬ 
ation  he  acquired  the  friendship  of  Henry  II.  who  raised 
him  to  the  primacy,  in  opposition  to  the  Empress  Maud, 

•  and  the  great  body  of  the  clergy.  No  sooner,  however, 
■had  he  obtained  possession  of  the  archiepiscopal  chair 
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than  he  cast  off  the  mask,  assumed  the  austerity  of  the 
monk,  and  discovered  the  leading  features  of  his  dispo- 
position  to  be,  a  stern  inflexibility,  from  which  the  most 
pressing  dangers  could  not  induce  him  to  depart.  One 
•  of  his  first  acts  after  this  promotion  was  to  resign  the 
chancellorship,  without  even  acquainting  the  king,  who 
was  in  Normandy,  with  his  intention  ;  this  step  was  only 
a  prelude  to  greater  affronts,  and  Henry  discovered  that 
the  late  supple  courtier  was  now  aiming  to  make  his  own 
power  independent  of  all  lay  authority. 

The  archbishop  pursued  his  course  towards  establish¬ 
ing  the  uncontrolled  dominion  of  the  church,  with  the 
utmost  pertinacity,  and  Henry  was  at  last  compelled  to 
yield  to  degradations  utterly  unbecoming  the  dignity  of 
the  crown.  Roused  however  by  new  aggressions  on  the 
part  of  Becket  he  complained  in  the  presence  of  some  of 
his  courtiers,  that  no  one  among  the  numbers  he  main¬ 
tained  should  dare  to  revenge  the  insults  he  was  continu¬ 
ally  receiving  from  a  turbulent  priest ;  upon  these  words 
four  of  his  attendants  bound  themselves  by  an  oath  to 
bring  the  archbishop  to  submission,  or  put  him  to  death. 
They  accordingly  proceeded  to  Canterbury,  and  arming 
themselves  with  a  coat  of  mail,  a  battle-axe  and  sword, 
they  went  to  the  palace  and  demanded  the  archbishop  ; 
he  was  then  in  the  church,  to  which  they  immediately 
repaired,  and  found  him  ascending  the  steps  from  the 
north  end  of  the  west  transept  towards  the  choir.;  here 
they  assailed  and  dispatched  him  with  their  weapons ;  a 
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piece  of  his  scull  was  struck  off  by  one  of  the  blows ;  his 
scull  was  scooped  out,  and  the  brains  scattered  about  the 
pavement ;  such  was  the  horrible  termination  of  the  infa¬ 
mous  life  of  Becket.  After  his  death  the  church  remained 
in  a  most  forlorn  condition  ;  multitudes  flocked  into  it  at 
the  time  of  the  murder,  and  occasioned  great  disorder ; 
the  celebration  of  divine  service  was  suspended  ;  the  or¬ 
naments  were  taken  away  from  the  altar;  the  pillars  were 
stripped ;  and  the  great  cross  was  veiled  as  in  time  of 
Lent ;  the  sound  of  the  bells,  and  the  voice  of  chanting 
were  suspended.  This  state  of  things  continued  for  a 
whole  year,  till  the  former  order  was  restored  by  the 
command  of  the  pope,  and  the  suffragan  bishops. 

Becket  was  slain  on  the  29th  December,  1170,  and 
his  body  was  privately  buried  near  the  east  end  of  the 
undercroft,  or  crypt.  Soon  after  which,  lying  wonders 
began  to  be  wrought  by  him  at  his  tomb,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  church,  and  subsequently  throughout  the  rest 
of  the  papal  world,  so  that  two  years  afterwards  he  was 
canonized  by  the  pope.  Crowds  of  zealots  were  pre¬ 
sently  seen  kneeling  at  the  tomb  of  the  sainted  Becket ; 
kings,  princes,  nobles,  and  prelates,  of  this,  and  every 
other  kingdom  devoted  to  popery,  paid  their  adorations 
here;  the  offerings  that  were  presented  exceeding  all 
credibility.  From  these  liberal  gifts  the  expenses  of  re¬ 
pairing  the  church,  which  had  some  time  before  suffered 
by  fire,  were  defrayed ;  and  so  great  was  the  overplus 
of  treasure,  that  the  monks  were  encouraged  to  set  about 
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a  grander  design,  which  was  to  pull  down  the  eastern  end 
of  the  cliurch,  with  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Trinity  adjoin¬ 
ing,  and  to  erect  a  more  sumptuous  one  in  its  room, 
equally  lofty  with  the  roof  of  the  church,  and  making  a 
part  of  it,  the  former  one  being  only  connected  by  a  door¬ 
way. 

At  the  east  end  of  this  chapel  anotlier  called  Becket’s 
Crown  was  afterwards  erected  for  the  purposes  of  an 
altar,  and  the  reception  of  relics  of  the  saint.  Since 
that  time  the  cathedral  church  of  Canterbury  has  under¬ 
gone  various  alterations  and  additions  ;  the  nave  was 
some  years  since  newly  paved  with  white  Portland  stone, 
which  is  much  admired.  On  taking  up  the  old  pavement 
the  grave  stones  were  all  removed,  especially  those  over 
the  archbishops  and  priors  of  this  church  :  many  of  the 
most  ancient  of  them  had  been  richly  inlaid  with  orna¬ 
ments  and  inscriptions  on  brass,  but  they  were  defaced, 
and  the  brasses  taken  away,  probably  by  the  soldiers  of 
Cromwell.  The  more  modern  grave  stones  which  be¬ 
longed  to  the  several  dignitaries  or  their  families,  were 
removed  to  the  south  cross  aisle,  where  they  still  remain. 
On  searching  the  more  ancient  graves,  and  removing  the 
remains  of  those  interred,  to  make  the  ground  solid  enough 
for  the  new  pavement,  it  was  discovered  that  this  was  not 
the  first  time  that  these  depositaries  of  the  dead  were  dis¬ 
turbed,  for  every  one  had  been  ransacked,  for  the  sake 
of  plundering  whatever  could  be  found.  When  the  new 
pavement  was  laid  down  the  font  was  likewise  removed, 
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it  now  stands  in  the  circular  building  northward,  without 
the  church,  near  the  library  door.  At  the  upper  end  of 
the  north  aisle  were  buried  the  Archbishops  Theobald  and 
Richard }  the  leaden  inscription  of  the  latter,  with  his 
pontifical  relics,  the  pall,  crozier,  and  chalice,  were  found 
in  1632  ;  and  on  removing  the  earth  on  account  of  the 
new  pavement,  there  were  found  lying  on  the  foundation 
of  the  building,  (which,  at  three  feet  below  the  surface, 
projected  like  a  shelf,)  a  skeleton,  the  body  of  which  had 
to  all  appearance  been  richly  habited,  some  parts  of  the 
clothing  remained  in  small  tatters,  which  appeared  to  be 
of  gold  tissue  ;  these  were  probably  the  remains  of  Arch¬ 
bishop  Theobald,  who  was  buried  hereabouts  in  1184. 
Near  the  door,  at  the  entrance  from  the  cloisters,  against 
the  north  wall,  is  the  monument  of  Archbishop  Peckham, 
who  died  in  1292;  his  effigy,  lying  at  length,  is  of  oak, 
and  entirely  sound,  although  more  than  five  hundred  years 
old.  Near  to  this  tomb,  in  the  same  wall,  is  the  monu¬ 
ment  of  Archbishop  Warham,  who  died  in  1534;  this 
beautiful  monument  has  lately  been  repaired,  so  that  it 
now  displays  all  its  original  beauties  ;  and  for  its  future 
preservation  the  whole  is  enclosed  with  an  iron  railing. 
Behind  this  tomb,  but  without  the  wall  of  the  church, 
having  a  door  at  the  foot  of  the  tomb,  was  a  very  small 
chantry  for  a  priest  to  celebrate  mass  for  the  soul  of  the 
archbishop  ;  this  chantry  was  pulled  down  at  the  Refor¬ 
mation.  The  undercroft  or  crypt  is  worthy  of  particular 
notice;  it  is  descended  to  by  twelve  steps  from  what  is 
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called  the  martyrdom,  or  lower  north  cross  aisle;  the 
whole  of  this  crypt  is  vaulted,  and  supported  by  pillars 
of  different  sizes.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  work  of 
Archbishop  Lanfranc  soon  after  the  Conquest,  and  though 
the  building  above  it  has  been  destroyed  at  different  times 
this  foundation  has  remained  >entire  ;  that  part  under  the 
choir  and  side  aisles  has  been  for  a  long  time  approprU 
ated  to  the  Walloons  and  French  refugees,  as  a  place  of 
worship.  The  pavement  here  is  almost  covered  with  dirt ; 
but  at  the  west  end  there  is  a  large  grave-stone  having 
marks  of  the  figure  of  an  archbishop  or  prior  in  his  pon¬ 
tificals,  with  shields  and  other  ornaments.  Eastward  of 
the  French  church,  in  that  part  of  the  crypt  immediately 
under  the  Trinity  chapel,  is  a  place,  once  the  chapel  of 
our  Lady  Undercroft,  the  sides  and  east  end  are  enclosed 
by  a  handsome  Gothic  screen;  within  the  chapel,  at  the 
east  end,  the  niche  still  remains  in  which  stood  the  statue 
of  the  Virgin.  Before  the  Reformation  this  chapel  was 
so  highly  esteemed,  and  so  rich,  that  only  persons  of  qua¬ 
lity  were  permitted  to  see  it;  by  the  special  recom¬ 
mendation  of  Archbishop  Warham,  Erasmus  gained  ad¬ 
mission,  who  observes,  Here  the  virgin  mother  has  an 
habitation,  though  somewhat  dark,  inclosed  with  a  double 
step  or  rail  of  iron  for  fear  of  thieves;  for  indeed  I  never 
saw  any  thing  more  laden  with  riches :  lights  being  brought 
we  saw  more  than  a  royal  spectacle.”  This  part  of  the 
crypt  is  represented  in  the  plate. 

A  few  steps  eastward  from  this  Chapel  is  Becket’s 
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original  tomb,  where  he  was  first  interred;  for  those  who 
slew  him  threatened  to  cast  his  body  into  the  open  fields, 
to  prevent  which,  the  monks  immediately  secreted  it  here  ; 
Archbishop  Langton  afterwards  translated  it  to  the  Tri¬ 
nity  Chapel  with  great  solemnity,  where  an  altar  was 
erected  to  the  honour  of  the  tomb,  to  which  King  Henry 
II.  came  with  bare  feet  to  pray,  in  part  of  the  penance 
inflicted  by  the  pope. 

This  part  of  the  undercroft,  which  is  an  excellent 
specimen  of  architecture,  was,  in  former  times,  much 
celebrated ;  it  is  built  under  the  magnificent  chapel  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  which  was  erected  instead  of  a  small 
one  that  stood  at  the  east  end  of  Lanfranc’s  church  ;  and 
the  architect  took  great  care  that  his  work  should  be 
distinguished  from  that  part  of  the  church  to  which  it 
was  added  by  a  different  taste,  yet  by  no  means  inferior 
to  it.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  walled  oflf,  and  appropri¬ 
ated  by  the  first  prebendal  house  to  household  purposes. 

We  now  proceed  to  describe  the  plates  which  accom- 
pany  this  account.  The  interior  view  of  the  north  aisle 
shews  the  steps  leading  to  the  aisle  of  Trinity  Chapel ; 
above  the  steps  is  seen, part  of  the  richly-carved  canopy 
over  the  monument, of  Henry  IV. ;  in  the  extreme  distance 
appears  ^part  of  Becket’s^crown.  The  interior  view  of 
the  south  aisle  presents  the  south  transepts  and  the  aisle 
of  the  choir  between  them  ;  in  the.  distance  is  the  aisle 
of  the  nave,  and  one  of  the^western  windows  ;  this  vievlr 
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is  taken  from  the  top  of  the  steps  seen  in  the  plate  of  the 
north  aisle,  and,  together  with  that  plate,  shews  the  whole 
internal  length  of  the  building,  which  is  about  514  feet. 
The  exterior  view  of  the  south  side  of  the  Cathedral  shews 
the  Postern  Gate,  which  conducts  to  that  part  of  the  church 
yard  known  by  the  name  of  the  Oaks;  the  gateway  is 
very  ancient,  and  curiously  ornamented.  The  Baptistry ; 
this  plate  represents  the  crypt  directly  under  the  Bap- 
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tistry,  ^’hich  is  entered  from  the  north  eastern  transept ; 
this  part  of  the  building  stands  in  a  private  garden. 
Green  Court  Gate  is  the  chief  entrance  to  the  north  side 
of  the  Cathedral,  and  leads  to  the  deanery  and  residences 
of  the  clergy. 

The  vignette  tail-piece  represents  the  monument  of 
Hubert  Walter,  and  is  situated  between  the  columns, 
under  one  of  the  windows  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  choir. 
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SCARBOROUGH, 

YORKSHIRE. 


“  To  the  Editor  of  the  Port-Folio, 

“  Sir, 

“  SCARBOROUGH  is  situated  in  the  recess  of 
a  beautiful  bay,  on  the  borders  of  the  German  Ocean, 
in  almost  a  central  position  between  Flamborough-head 
and  Whitby.  This  part  of  the  coast,  near  forty  miles  in 
extent,  is  bold,  varied,  and  rocky,  with  many  points  of 
considerable  elevation.  The  line  is  undulating,  indented 
with  sandy  bays,  formed  by  the  action  of  the  sea,  where 
the  land  is  of  loose  texture. 

“  The  town  rises  from  the  shore  in  the  form  of  an 
amphitheatre,  and  has  a  romantic  appearance  on  the  con¬ 
cave  slope  of  its  semicircular  bay.  It  is  peninsular, 
laved  at  the  foot  by  the  waves,  and  much  admired  for  its 
varied  beauties.  , 

“  To  the  east,  stand  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  castle^ 
whose  venerable  walls  adorn  the  summit  of  a  lofty  pro¬ 
montory.  To  the  souths  is  a  vast  expanse  of  the  oceariy 
a  scene  of  the  highest  magnificence,  where  fleets  of  ships 
are  frequently  passing.  The  recess  of  the  tide  leaves  a 
spacious  beach  upon  the  sands,  delicately  smooth  and 
firm,  equally  convenient  for  exercise  and  sea  bathing. 
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The  refreshing  gales  from  the  ocean,  and  the  shade  of 
the  neighbouring  hills,  give  an  agreeable  temperature  to 
the  air,  during  the  sultry  heats  of  summer,  and  produce 
a  grateful  serenity. 

‘  Thus  bright  unfolding  from  her  concave  slope 
Fair  Scarborough  stands.  The  sandy  pediment 
First  gently  rais’d  above  the  vrat’ry  plain 
’  Embraces  wide  the  waves  :  the  lower  domes 
Next  lift  their  heads,  then  swiftly  roof  o’er  roof 
With  many  a  weary  step  the  streets  arise 
Testudin’ous,  till  half  o’ercome  the  cliff, 

A  swelling  fabric,*  dear  to  Heav’n  aspires. 
Majestic  e’en  in  ruin.’ 

“  The  principal  streets,  in  the  Upper  Town,  are  spa¬ 
cious,  with  the  advantage  of  excellent  pavements.  The 
houses  have  a  handsome  appearance,  particularly  in 
Queen-street,  Newborough,  and  Long-room-street;  and 
the  New  Buildings  on  the  Cliff,  Brunswick  Terrace,  and 
Albion  Place,  stand  unrivalled  in  beauty  of  situation. 
The  Cliff  Terrace  may  be  considered  one  of  the  finest 
natural  promenades  in  the  kingdom.  It  commands  a  de¬ 
lightful  view  of  the  bay  of  Scarborough,  with  the  town, 
and  the  castle  raising  its  venerable  head  on  its  majestic 
promontory.  Several  ranges  of  handsome,  uniform 
buildings,  for  the  use  of  the  company,  have  lately  been 
erected. 
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'  “  Scarborough,  in  the  Spa  season,  exhibits  all  the  re¬ 

fined  amusements  of  polished  life.  An  elegant  assembly- 
room  and  a  neat  theatre  are  alternately  open  during  the 
summer  evenings. 

“  The  mineral  waters  of  its  celebrated  Spa  have  sup¬ 
ported  their  fame  for  about  two  centuries.  They  have 
been  found  particularly  beneficial  in  hectic  fevers,  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  stomach,  and  indigestion ;  in  relaxation  of 
the  system,  hysteric  and  hypocondriac  disorders,  scurvy, 
asthmatic  complaints,  &c. 

“  Of  four  monasteries  and  two  hospitals,  which  were 
formerly  built  and  endowed  here,  there  remain  no  ves¬ 
tiges  worthy  of  attention,  except  a  portion  of  the  church 
of  St.  Mary,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  cisterian 
monastery  established  here  ;  this  church  was  a  spacious 
and  magnificent  structure.  The  ruins  still  seen  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  church-yard,  the  dismembered  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  west,  the  subterraneous  arches  ex¬ 
tending  in  that  direction,  and  the  great  quantity  of 
foundation  stones  discovered  in  the  new  burial  ground 
contiguous  to  it,  are  sufficient  proofs  that  it  is,  in  its 
present  state,  only  a  small  part  of  a  vast  edifice.  In  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.  it  was  adorned  with  three  towers, 
two  of  which  were  at  the  west  end,  and  the  other  over 
the  transept  ;  this  last  having  been  shaken  during  the 
siege  in  1644,  fell,  in  October  1659,  and  considerably 
injured  a  great  part  of  the  nave.  The  present  steeple, 
which  now  stands  singularly  at  the  east  end  of  the 
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church,  was  erected  on  the  ruins,  and  occupies  the  place 
of  the  transept ;  this  is  the  only  church  now  in  Scarbo¬ 
rough  ;  but  the  Independants,  the  Baptists,  the  Roman 
Catholics,  the  Methodists,  and  the  Quakers,  have  their 
respective  places  of  worship.  Here  is  an  admirable 
Institution  for  the  education  of  children,  supported  by 
the  Amicable  Society  ;  a  Lancasterian  school  has  also 
been  erected,  and  a  sea-bathing  infirmary  instituted. 

,  “  The  harbour  of  Scarborough  is  the  only  portbetween 

the  Humber  and  Tynemouth  haven,  where  ships  of  large 
burden  can  find  refuge  in  violent  gales  of  wind  from  the 
east ;  and  it  has  frequently  aflTorded  the  means  of  pre¬ 
serving  vessels  with  their  cargoes,  and  the  lives  of  the 
mariners.  It  is  easy  of  access,  and  has  a  sufficient 
depth  of  water  at  full  tide  to  admit  ships  of  great  burden. 

“  The  population  of  Scarborough,  according  to  the 
last  census  (1821),  is  8188. 
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SCARBOROUGH  CASTLE. 


“The  lofty  promontory  at  Scarborough,  on  which  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  Castle  are  situated,  is  bounded  on 
three  sides  by  the  German  Ocean,  and  elevated  more 
than  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  presenting  to 
the  north,  the  east,  and  the  south,  a  vast  sweep  of  craggy, 
perpendicular  rocks,  totally  inaccessible.  The  tremen¬ 
dous  appearance  from  its  aspiring  summit  perfectly  assi¬ 
milates  with  the  description  of  Dover  Cliff,  by  the  ini¬ 
mitable  pen  of  Shakspeare. 

“  Its  western  aspect  is  bold  and  majestic.  A  high, 
steep,  and  rocky  slope,  thinly  covered  with  verdure, 
commands  the  town  and  the  bay  by  its  superior  ele¬ 
vation. 

“  The  first  approach  to  the  castle  is,  by  the  gateway, 
on  the  summit  of  a  narrow  isthmus,  on  the  western  side 
above  the  town. 

“  This  once  noble  castle  was  built  in  the  reign  of  King 
Stephen,  about  the  year  1136,  by  William  le  Gros,  Earl 
of  Albemarle  and  Holderness,  a  nobleman  of  Norman 
extraction  ;  who,  having  extensive  demesnes  in  this  part 
of  Yorkshire,  and  in  Holderness,  obtained  permission 
of  the  King  to  build  a  castle  upon  the  sea-coast. 

“  Ancient  historians  have  been  liberal  in  their  praises 
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of  this  Castle.  William  of  Newbury,  a  Monkish  histo¬ 
rian,  (who  wrote  about  the  year  1190,)  has  given  the 
following  description  of  it : — “  A  rocke  of  a  wonderful 
height  and  bignesse,  which  by  reason  of  steepe  cragges 
and  clifFes,  almost  on  every  side  is  unaccessible,  beareth 
on  the  se,  wherewith  it  is  compassed  about,  save  only  a 
certain  straight  (or  slip  of  land)  in  manner  of  a  gullet, 
which  yieldeth  accesse  and  openeth  into  the  west,  having 
on  the  toppe  a  very  faire  greene,  and  large  plane,  con¬ 
taining  about  threescore  acres  of  ground,  or  rather  more  ; 
a  little  well  also  of  fresh  water  springing  out  of  a  stony 
rocke.  In  the  aforesaid  gullet  or  passage,  which  a  man 
shall  have  much  adoe  to  ascend  up  into,  standeth  a  stately 
and  princelike  toure,  and  beneath  the  said  passage,  the 
city  (or  town)  begins,  spreading  its  two  sides  south  and 
north,  but  having  the  fore  part  westward,  and  verily  it 
is  fenced  with  a  wall  of  its  owne ;  but  on  the  east  side 
with  the  rocke  of  the  castle  ;  and  both  sides  thereof  are 
watered  with  se.  This  place,  William  Le  Grosse,  Earl 
of  Aulbemarle  and  Holdernesse,  viewing  well,  and  seeing 
it  to  be  a  convenient  plot  to  build  a  castle  upon,  helping 
Nature  forward  with  a  very  costly  worke,  closed  the 
whole  plaine  of  the  rocke  with  a  wall,  and  built  a  toure 
within  the  very  straight  of  the  passage,  which  being  iR 
processe  of  time  fallen  downe.  King  Henry  II.  causedi 
to  be  built  in  the  same  place,  a  great  and  goodly  castle, 
after  hee  had  now  brought  under  the  Nobles  of  England, 
who,  during  the  loose  government  of  King  Stephen,  had 
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SCARBOROUGH  CASTLE. 


consumed  the  lands  of  the  crowne,  but  especially  that 
William  abovesaid  of  Aulbemarle,  who  had  in  this  tract 
ruled  and  reigned  like  a  king,  and  possessed  himselfe  of 
this  place  as  hisowne.” 

“  In  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  this  castle  was  taken  by 
the  barons.  The  king,  who  was  with  his  favourite  Gaver 
ston  at  Newcastle,  when  he  heard  the  discontented  nobles 
were  on  their  march  against  him,  lodged  him  here,  as  in 
an  assured  place  of  safety,  while  he  proceeded  himself 
to  raise  a  force  at  Warwick.  It  proved  insufficient, 
however,  to  protect  the  royal  minion  from  the  iritated 
nobles,  whom  they  soon  afterwards  beheaded  on  Gaves- 
ley-heath. 

“  During  the  civil  wars,  it  was  twice  taken  by  the 
parliament  forces,  in  1645,  by  Sir  John  Meldrumand  Sir 
Matthew  Boynton  ;  and  in  1648,  by  Colonel  Belhell. 

“  In  1666,  it  appears  that  Scarborough  Castle  was 
fully  garrisoned,  when  Sir  John  Crossland  was  governor, 
and  that  many  prisoners  of  state  were  about  that  time 
conhned  within  its  walls.  Among  these  was  George  Fox, 
the  celebrated  quaker. 

“  The  devastations  of  time,  and  the  above  two  formi¬ 
dable  sieges,  had  reduced  the  castle  to  little  better  than 
a  mass  of  ill-patched  ruins,  in  which  condition  it  conti¬ 
nued  till  the  rebellion  of  1745,  when  government  gave  it 
a  temporary  repair,  with  the  view  of  preventing  a  sur¬ 
prise. 

“  In  the  castle-yard,  under  an  arched  vault,  is  a  re- 
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markable  spring  of  water,  called  the  ‘  Lady’s  Well.’  Its 
appearance  in  such  a  situation  is,  assuredly,  extraordi¬ 
nary  ;  at  a  distance  from  the  cliff  precipice  of  about 
25  yards,  and  300  feet  in  perpendicular  height  above  the 
sea,  with  no  high  lands  above.  This  reservoir  contains 
about  40  tuns  of  water,  and  in  the  most  remarkably  dry 
years  (particularly  that  of  1765,  when  most  of  the  wells 
and  springs  throughout  the  district  were  dried  up)  ex¬ 
perienced  no  diminution  of  its  usual  quantity.  It  has 
been  ascertained  to  be  specifically  lighter,  by  one  ounce 
in  the  Winchester  gallon,  than  any  other  water  in  the 
country, 

“  An  engineer,  who  superintended  building  the  bar¬ 
racks  and  other  military  works,  had  the  curiosity  to 
search  from  what  source  the  Lady’s  Well  was  supplied. 
He  dug  round  in  every  direction  to  a  considerable  depth, 
and  found  that  drains  or  conveyances  were  laid  under 
ground,  so  as  to  carry  thither  whatever  rain-water  should 
fall  on  the  area  of  the  castle-hill.  If  we  reflect  that 
upon  every  square  inch  of  surface  at  least  twenty-seven 
cubic  inches  of  water  on  an  average  annually  falls,  such 
supply  will  be  considered  as  of  consequence,  though  it 
will  hardly,  perhaps,  account  for  the  entire  phenomena. 
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VIEW  FROM  THE  PLANTATION^ 

SCARBOROUGH, 


“  The  Plantation,  consisting;  of  great  varieties  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  which  form  a  delightful  shade  to  several 
easy,  winding  walks,  is  situated  near  the  fine  sea-beach ; 
so  that  the  transition  from  ‘  sylvan  scenes*  to  the  shore, 
may  be  quickly  made,  and  both  descriptions  of  scenery 
enjoyed.  It  is  open  to  the  public  through  the  liberality 
of  the  corporation  of  Scarborough,  by  which  it  has  been 
formed.  From  various  points  of  this  fine  Plantation, 
some  very  interesting  views  are  obtained,  particularly 
from  that  represented  in  our  engraving,  which  occurs 
near  the  entrance,  and  the  one  from  an  eminence  called 
the  Grove-head,  at  the  extremity  of  these  grounds,  which 
is  thus  described  in  *  The  Picture  of  Scarborough:' 
“  Immediately  before  us,  on  the  descent  of  the  hill, 
called  Grove-head,  (on  the  smooth  surface  of  which  are 
benches  capable  of  accommodating  a  numerous  party) 
a  plantation  of  thriving  young  oaks  presents  itself, 
through  which  is  cut  a  winding  path,  leading  to  a  fine 
piece  of  water,  which  is  encompassed  with  a  bank,  ad¬ 
mirably  adapted  for  promenading  ;  round  which  the  late 
ornamental  improvements  have  brought  a  plantation, 
which  in  a  few  years  will  render  this  a  shaded  and 
charming  spot  during  the  meridian  heat  of  the  Scarbo- 
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rough  season.  At  the  foot  of  this  lake  appears  a  sweet 
retreat,  called  Mill  Cottage,  erected  of  late  years,  and 
is  the  very  picture  of  rural  neatness  and  elegance  ;  in 
front  is  seen  a  pleasing  plot  of  garden  ground ;  and 
when  a  few  more  years  have  cast  their  shade  over  this 
retired  building,  we  may  hope  to  find  it  embosomed  in 
verdant  foliage.  Beyond  this  the  plantation  uprears  its 
head  in  rural  grandeur.  To  the  right  of  the  buildings 
connected  with  the  mill,  appears  a  delightful  opening, 
through  the  path  on  the  borders  of  the  wood  of  Scarbo¬ 
rough,  affording  a  view  of  old  ocean’s  bed ;  where 

‘  ————ride  the  ships 
In  that  enchanting  bay,  with  streamers  curl’d. 

And  panting  sails  that,  whiten’d  by  the  sun. 

Glisten  afar.* 

“  Between  the  hills  which  afford  this  view,  whose  sides 
will  ’ere  long  be  “  crown’d  with  pendant  groves,”  the 
eye  is  conducted  along  the  dark  blue  waves  until  they 
seem  to  unite  with  the  dusky  clouds.  The  Light-house, 
raising  its  whitened  tower,  is  a  conspicuous  and  pleasing 
object  in  this  view  down  the  vale.  To  the  left  rise  those 

‘ - lofty  towers,  that,  lusty  still  in  age. 

Display  their  scarry  fronts  to  distant  leagues 

the  citadel,  and  its  hoary  walls,  which  present  an  effec¬ 
tive  back  ground  and  barrier  to  the  landscape. 

“  'At  the  foot  of  ‘  Grove-head’  falls  a  small  cascade  ; 
and  on  looking  behind  we  espy  a  lofty  eminence,  called 
10 
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VIKW  FROM  THE  PLANTATION. 


Oliver’s  Mount.  ‘  It  is  thus  called  from  a  mistaken 
notion  that  Croravrell  erected  batteries  here  against  the 
castle,  during  the  siege  in  1644-5  ;  but  it  is  an  indisput¬ 
able  fact,  that  Cromwell  was  never  present  at  this  siege.’ 


PXBR  Aim  LIGHT  HOUSE. 

“  Although  the  origin  of  a  pier  at  Scarborough  can¬ 
not  be  accurately  traced,  we  are  well  assured  of  its 
being  a  very  ancient  construction. 

“  In  the  5th  Geo.  II.  an  act  was  passed  for  enlarging 
the  pier  and  harbour  of  Scarborough  ;  estimating  the  cost 
of  the  same  at  nearly  £12,000,  and  imposing  a  duty  of 
one  halfpenny  per  chaldron,  for  all  coals  laden  onboard 
any  ship  or  other  vessel  from  Newcastle,  or  any  port  or 
place  belonging  to  Newcastle,  until  June  24,  1763; 
together  with  sundry  other  duties  on  imports,  exports, 
and  shipping,  payable  in  Scarborough  :  the  receipts  and 
disbursements  to  be  examined  by  commissioners,  ap¬ 
pointed,  to  the  number  of  115,  from  among  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  gentlemen.  These  (to  whom  by  a  subsequent 
act  confirming  the  above  duties,  the  bailiffs  and  others 
of  the  corporation  are  joined)  meet  as  occasion  requires, 
to  examine  the  proceedings  and  accounts,  and  give  such 
farther  directions  as  may  be  necessary  for  accomplishing 
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the  original  design  of  improving  the  harbour,  and  ren¬ 
dering  it  a  safe  asylum  for  ships  in  distress. 

Many  of  the  stones,  employed  in  the  construction 
of  the  new  pier,  w^eigh  from  twenty  to  thirty  tons  each  ; 
they  are  conveyed  by  lighters  from  the  quarry  of  White 
Nab,  an  opposite  point  about  two  miles  to  the  south  of  the 
harbour.  The  strata  in  this  curious  quarry  are  laid  with 
as  much  exactness,  as  if  they  had  been  deposited  by  human 
means,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  taking  them  up  and 
applying  them  ;  they  are  separated  without  much  dif¬ 
ficulty,  are  of  a  close  texture,  and  almost  impenetrable 
to  the  tool  by  their  extreme  hardness  ;  iron  chains  are 
fixed  to  them  when  dry,  at  low  water,  and  as  the  tide 
flows,  the  floats,  when  there  is  a  sufficient  depth  of 
water,  take  them  in,  by  means  of  cranes  fixed  on  board 
for  the  purpose  ;  some  of  the  largest  rocks  are  only 
weighed  as  high  as  the  bow  and  stern  ofthe  vessel,  and, 
suspended  by  the  chains,  are  thus  conveyed  to  the  pier. 
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“  Villages,  five  miles  west  from  Scarborough,  are 
pleasantly  situated  on  opposite  banks  of  the  River  Der¬ 
went,  communicating  by  a  bridge  of  four  Roman  arches. 
The  Derwent,  after  winding  in  a  confined  current 
through  the  valley  from  Hackness,  here  displays  a 
broader  stream. 

“  On  the  slope  of  a  pleasant  field  to  the  north  of  West 
Ay  ton,  stands  the  ruin  of  an  ancient  building,  once  the 
fortified  residence  of  the  Eures  or  Evers,  who  possessed 
large  demesnes  in  these  parts,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Malta. 

“  The  Eures  (descended  from  the  Lords  of  Clavering 
and  Warkworth,  and,  by  the  female  line,  from  the 
Vescysand  Attons)  were  muchfamed  for  martial  prowess, 
and  distinguished  themselves  by  their  bravery  in  the 
Scottish  wars.  Edward  I.  gave  them  the  town  of  Ket- 
ness,  in  Scotland,  for  their  services,  and  Henry  VII. 
conferred  upon  them  the  title  of  Barons.  The  Castle  of 
Witton,  near  the  River  Were,  in  the  county  of  Durham, 
also  belonged  to  them.  The  gallant  Sir  Ralph  Eure,  who 
so  bravely  defended  Scarborough  Castle  in  the  year 
1536,  was  a  decendant  of  this  family.  He  was  afterwards 
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made  Lord  Warden  of  the  Marches,  and  was  slain  in 
Scotland,  when  fighting  valiantly  for  his  country. 

“  The  village  of  East  Ay  ton  is  celebrated  for  its  charm¬ 
ing  valley,  through  which  is  a  delightful  ride  to  Hack¬ 
ness.  The  lofty  hills  which  embosom  this  valley,  rise 
almost  perpendicularly,  clothed  with  pendant  woods  of 
various  foliage  ;  and  the  river  Derwent,  overhung  with 
branching  shrubs  and  spiry  alders,  meanders  in  its 
silvery  course  through  the  vale. 

“  T.  Hinderwell,  Esq.  has  published  the  ‘  History 
and  Antiquities  of  Scarborough^*  from  whose  excellent 
work  I  have  made  some  extracts, 

“  Your’s,  &c. 

“  J.  COLE.” 

“  Scarborough,  - 
“Jan.  6,  1824. 
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KETT’S  CASTLE, 

NORWICH. 

“  To  the  Editor  of  the  Pout-Folio. 

“  Sir, 

“  THIS  very  ancient  ruin  is  situated  on  Moushold 
Hill,  a  considerable  eminence  north-east  of  Norwich, 
It  was  originally  a  prison,  dedicated  to  St.  Leonard,  and 
built  by  Bishop  Herbert  previous  to  his  erecting  the  first 
Cathedral  in  Norwich,  in  the  year  1096.  The  Earl  of 
Surry  had  on  this  hill  a  most  superb  mansion,  which  he 
called  Mount  Surry;  in  the  beginning  of  the  insurrection 
in  1549  this  was  seized  by  Kett,  the  leader  of  the  in¬ 
surgents. 

The  rebellion  began  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
about  the  20th  of  June,  and  ended  the  27th  of  August? 
1549,  on  which  day  upwards  of  3,500  of  the  rebels  were 
killed.  Kett  was  a  tanner,  of  Wymondham,  a  place 
about  nine  miles  from  Norwich;  he  was  joined  by  his 
brother,  a  butcher.  The  rebellion  was  occasioned  in 
consequence  of  certain  lords  and  gentlemen  who  were 
possessed  of  abbey  lands,  large  commons,  and  waste 
grounds,  having  caused  them  to  be  enclosed,  whereby 
the  poor  were  deprived  of  the  liberty  they  had  before 
enjoyed  of  feeding  cattle  on  them;  the  Lord  Protector 
Somerset,  who  was  much  disliked  by  the  common 
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people  for  a  severe  proceeding  against  his  brother,  to 
regain  their  favour,  issued  a  proclamation,  ordering  all 
persons  who  had  enclosed  common  lands  to  lay  them 
open  by  a  fixed  day,  or  be  subject  to  a  penalty ;  this  so 
much  encouraged  the  populace,  that  not  waiting  for  the 
day  prescribed,  they  gathered  together,  pulled  up  the 
fences,  threw  down  the  banks,  and  filled  up  the  ditches. 

“  Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick,  was  ordered  to  repair  to 
Norwich  to  give  the  insurgents  battle,  but  first  to  offer 
them  pardon,  on  condition  of  their  laying  down  their 
arms  and  returning  to  their  houses,  which  they  refused  to 
do,  having  amongst  them  the  following  superstitious 
prophetic  rhymes ; 

“  The  country  gnoffes.  Hob,  Dick,  and  Hick, 

With  clubs  and  clouted  shoon. 

Shall  fill  the  vale. 

Of  Duffin  Dale, 

With  slaughter’d  bodies  soon* 

Kett  gave  the  king’s  army  battle  in  Duffin’s  Dale,  which 
ended  in  his  total  defeat ;  he  fled,  crept  into  a  barn  be¬ 
longing  to  one  Richard  Manington  ;  and  being  there 
seized,  he  was  conveyed  to  London,  tried,  condemned, 
and  afterwards  hung  alive  in  chains  at  the  Castle  hill  at 
Norwich;  and  his  brother  William  on  the  steeple  at 
Wymondham.  “  Tour’s,  &c. 

“  R.  BROWN.” 

**  Wells-street,  Oxford-street, 

Jan.  15,  1824. 
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ARMlNGAliE  HAliIi, 

NORFOLK. 


“  To  the  Editor  of  the  Port-Folio. 

“  Sir, 

“  Armingale  Hall  is  situated  about  three  miles 
south-east  of  Norwich,  and  near  the  Parish  Church; 
it  is  evidently  the  remains  of  a  conventual  building.  The 
porch,  of  which  I  send  you  a  drawing,  is  extremely 
beautiful,  and  rich  in  ornament;  the  part  above  the 
label  moulding  of  the  arch  has  lately  been  taken  down 
and  rebuilt,  at  which  time  were  inserted  tablets,  shields, 
and  fragments  of  Gothic  capitals,  collected  from  other 
parts  of  the  edifice  that  were  then  demolished.  The 
tablets  are  composed  of  red  baked  clay,  like  the  ancient 
mosaic  work;  the  three  upper  ones  contain  busts  of 
two  monks  and  a  cardinal,  in  the  others  are  figures 
kneeling ;  the  shields  are  of  blue  clay,  and  have  on 
them  a  crosier.  The  two  upper  niches  in  each  pier  con¬ 
tain  female  figures  sitting,  having  one  leg  held  up,  and 
crossing  the  lap  ;  the  two  lower  figures,  in  niches,  are 
priests  in  their  canonicals,  and  }iolding  up  their  robes. 
The  head  that  forms  the  crown  of  the  arch  bears  no  par¬ 
ticular  character,  and  I  cannot  determine  whether  it  is 
male  or  female  ;  the  hair  is  turned  back  in  the  Nazarine 
manner ;  within  the  foliage  that  ornaments  the  arch,  are 
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represented  lizards  creeping  amongst  the  leaves.  The 
door  within  the  porch  is  rich  in  design  and  elegant  in 
proportion,  the  arch  is  terminated  by  a  square  moulding, 
and  in  the  spandrils  are  two  shields,  with  other  orna¬ 
ments  ;  above  the  door  is  a  tablet,  containing  a  non¬ 
descript  animal,  on  the  back  of  which  is  a  rabbit  that  a 
dog  has  seized,  and  is  tearing  into  pieces.  The  house 
is  itself  plain,  having  undergone  many  alterations,  so 
as  to  leave  but  here  and  there  vestiges  of  its  ancient 
character.  On  the  north  of  the  house  is  to  be  seen 
another  door-way,  but  of  no  particular  interest,  it  being 
square-headed,  and  not  projecting  from  the  face  of  the 
house  ;  this  door-way  is  walled  up,  and  the  door  gone. 
There  are  many  tablets  like  those  which  I  have  described 
in  the  north  and  west  walls  of  the  house.  The  view  is 
taken  from  the  garden,  which  is  enclosed  by  a  battle- 
mented  wall,  surrounded  by  a  fosse  filled  with  water, 
so  as  to  insulate  the  house,  as  in  feudal  times. 

“  I  beg  leave  to  remark,  that  your  printer  has  made 
a  mistake  in  the  account  which  1  sent  you  of  Kett’s 
Castle  ;  the  ruin  on  Moushold  Hill  was  originally  a 
priory,  dedicated  to  St.  Leonard,  not  a  prison. 

“  I  am,  Your’s,  &c. 

“  R.  BROWN.” 

“  Wells-street,  Oxford-street. 
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FOTHERINGA  Y, 

NOR  THA  MPTON  SHIRE. 

FOTHERINGxlY  stands  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
river  Nen,  in  Northamptonshire,  and  though  anciently  a 
town  of  some  importance,  being  the  principal  seat  of  the 
Plantagenets,  it  is  now  reduced  to  a  small  village.  The 
approach  to  this  village,  which  contains  about  forty 
houses,  is  over  a  bridge  of  four  arches,  erected  at  first' 
by  order  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  whose  initials,  and  an  in¬ 
scription  recording  its  erection,  were  engraved  on  a 
tablet ;  this  was  defaced  by  the  parliamentary  troops  in 
the  wars  of  Charles  1.  The  castle  stood  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  town,  and  was  originally  built  by 
Simonde  St.  Liz,  the  second  Earl  of  Northampton,  at  the 
close  of  the  11th  century.  It  is  first  noticed  by  historians  in 
1213,  as  being  in  the  possession  of  David,  Earl  of  Hun¬ 
tingdon.  In  the  year  1496,  Edward  IV.  having  quelled 
an  insurrection  in  the  north,  on  his  return  met  his 
Queen  here,  who  had  waited  his  arrival.  After  the  death 
of  Edward  IV.  it  continued  in  the  crown,  and  by  an  act 
in  the  first  of  Henry  VII.  was  declared  to  be  part  of  the 
royal  possession.  Henry  settled  it  upon  his  queen,  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  the  only  representative  of  the  house  of  York. 
Reverting  to  the  king  on  her  death,  it  continued  in  the 
crown  till  it  was  given  by  Henry  VIII.  in  dowry  to 
Catherine  of  Arragon,  who  appears  to  have  been  much 
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attached  to  the  castle.  Leland  records  that  “  she  did 
great  costs  of  refreshing  it,  and  describes  it  as  being  at 
that  time  a  castle  fair  and  meatly  strong,  with  very  good 
lodgings  in  it,  defended  by  double  ditches,  with  a  very 
ancient  and  strong  keep.” 

Fotheringay  Castle  appears  to  have  been  first  used 
as  a  prison  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  ;  for,  according  to 
Stow,  Ed.  Courtnay,  Earl  of  Devonshire,  was  removed 
thither  from  the  Tower  of  London,  to  which  he  had  been 
committed  on  the  25th  of  May,  1554,  upon  suspicion  of 
having  consented  to  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt’s  conspiracy  ; 
his  confinement,  however,  was  of  short  duration,  as  on 
Easter  the  following  year  he  appeared  again  at  court. 
The  next  and  last  person  who  entered  the  castle  as  a 
prisoner  was  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  who  was  closely 
confined  here  for  six  months,  under  the  custody  of  Sir 
William  Fitzwilliam. 

This  circumstance,  and  the  tragedy  of  her  execution 
here,  has  given  considerable  interest  to  the  place.  Arch¬ 
deacon  Bonney  has  favoured  the  public  with  “  Historic 
Notices  in  reference  to  Fotheringhay,^^  which  comprize  a 
particular  account  of  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  Mary, 
and  a  description  of  her  person,  which  ill  accords  with 
the  common  opinion  of  her  beauty.  “  On  the  11th  of 
October,  1586,  not  many  weeks  after  her  removal  to 
Fotheringay,  the  commissioners  appointed  for  her  trial 
arrived,  and  on  the  following  day  Sir  Walter  Mildmay, 
Sir  Amies  Paulet,  and  Edward  Barker,  a  public  notary, 
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delivered  to  her  Queen  Elizabeth’s  letter,  in  which  her 
offence  was  stated,  and  received  her  reply.  The  trial 
commenced  on  the  14th  of  October,  in  the  presence 
chamber  of  the  castle,  and  the  court  having  sat  two  days, 
adjourned  till  the  25th  to  the  Star  Chamber,  at  Westmin¬ 
ster,  where  it  assembled  accordingly,  and  pronounced 
sentence  against  the  Queen.  The  execution  was  delayed, 
from  various  causes,  till  the  8th  day  of  February  fol¬ 
lowing  ;  on  the  7th  of  that  month  Sir  Amies  Paulet  and 
Sir  Drue  Drury,  to  whose  custody  she  was  committed, 
came  to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  and  read  the  warrant,  by 
which  the  Earlsof  Shrewsbury,  Kent,  Derby,  Cumberland, 
and  other  persons,  were  authorized  to  see  it  enforced, 
the  next  day  being  fixed  on  for  her  execution.  The  8th 
being  now  come,  she  called  her  servants  together,  com¬ 
manded  her  will  to  be  read,  and  prayed  them  to  take 
their  legacies  in  good  part,  for  her  ability  would  not 
extend  to  giving  them  any  great  matters  ;  then  fixing  her 
mind  wholly  upon  God,  she  remained  in  her  oratory  till 
such  time  the  sheriff  of  the  county  acquainted  her  that  she 
must  come  forth  ;  and  forth  she  came  ;  being  of  stature 
tall,  body  corpulent,  round  shouldered,  her  face  fat  and 
broad,  double  chinned,  and  hazel  eyed,  her  borrowed 
hair  abame ;  being  sufficiently  unattired,  one  of  her 
women,  having  a  Corpus  Christi  cloth,  lapped  it  up 
corner  wise  and  kissed  it,  and  put  it  over  the  face  of 
the  Queen,  and  pinned  it  fast  on  the  caul  of  her  head, 
then  groping  for  the  block,  she  laid  down  her  head,  pul- 
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ting  a  chain  which  she  wore  round  her  neck  over  her 
back  with  both  her  hands,  which  holding  there  still,  had 
been  cut  off  had  they  not  have  been  espied.  Then  she 
laid  herself  upon  the  block  most  quietly,  and  while  one 
of  the  executionersheldherstraightly,the  other  gave  two 
strokes  with  the  axe  before  he  cut  off  the  head,  and  yet 
left  a  little  gristle  behind,  at  which  time  she  made  very 
small  noise,  and  stirred  not  herself  from  the  place  where 
she  lay.”  Her  remains  were  afterwards  conveyed  to 
Peterborough  Cathedral,  and  there  interred. 

The  monument  which  is  shewn  to  strangers  as  a  me¬ 
morial  of  this  unfortunate  Queen,  stands  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  north  aisle  of  the  choir  of  the  Cathedra!  Church ; 
it  is  richly  sculptured,  and  has  been  very  carefully  pre¬ 
served. 
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STATUE  OF  ST.  GEORGE, 

PRAGUE. 

“  To  the  Editor  of  the  Port-^Folio. 

“  Sir, 

“  Being  last  summer  at  Prague,  the  capital  of  Bo¬ 
hemia,  a  fortified  town,  intersected  by  the  Moldau  that 
falls  into  the  Elbe,  I  was  induced  to  cross  that  river  and 
ascend  the  hill,  in  order  to  see  the  palace,  called  the 
Castle  of  Ratchin,  built  in  1612. 

**  This  contains  within  it  a  church  of  our  third  Ed¬ 
ward’s  time,  dedicated  to  St.  George.  In  a  square, 
south  of  this  edifice,  is  an  equestrian  Statue  of  that  saint, 
wholly  cast  in  bronze,  and  which  appears,  though  in  all 
probability  the  eye  is  deceived,  about  half  the  size  of 
life.  It  is  so  exquisitely  clever  in  design,  arrangement, 
and  execution,  that  I  felt  rivetted  to  the  spot  with 
amazement.  Regretting  that  no  artist  was  at  hand  to  do 
justice  to  such  a  beautiful  specimen  of  skill,  I  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  subject  it  to  the  deterioration  of  my  pencil, 
and  thus  I  send  it  for  your  Port-Folio. 

“  St.  George  is  bareheaded,  but  on  every  other  part 
covered  with  armour.  His  body  is  cased  in  the  jazerine 
jacket,  a  dress  made  of  perpendicular  rows  of  over¬ 
lapping  plates,  fastened  on  velvet  by  brass  studs,  shewn 
in  the  drawing.  The  arras  and  legs  are  in  scale  armour  ; 
elbow-caps  terminating  in  sharp  points,  cuisses,  knee¬ 
caps,  and  beinbergs,  i.  e,  shin-plates,  being  buckled 
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over;  and  on  his  hands  are  gauntlets.  He  wears  long 
spurs  with  large  rowels,  and  has  very  pointed  toes.  His 
jazerihe  jacket  is  made  to  buckle  down  the  centre  of 
the  back  by  means  of  little  straps,  and  is  kept  in  its 
place  below  the  hips  by  the  military  belt.  It  appears 
very  globular  in  front,  which  induces  the  idea  that  it 
is  thus  protruded  by  a  breast- plate  underneath.  The 
sword  hilt  is  extremely  long,  but  in  this  view  seen  so 
much  in  profile  that  the  cross-bar  is  scarce  discernible. 
Most  graceful  curves  are  given  to  the  horse  and  its 
rider,  owing  to  the  warrior  being  represented  in  the  act 
of  pulling  back  the  animal’s  head  with  his  left  hand,  while 
he  turns  his  body  to  that  side  in  order  to  thrust  the  butt- 
end  of  his  gonfanon  into  the  dragon’s  mouth,  whose  tail, 
twisted  up  the  near  fore-leg  of  the  horse,  contributes, 
together  with  the  rocks  on  which  he  is  galloping,  to 
the  support  of  the  whole.  No  less  beauty  is  obtained  by 
St.  George’s  weight  being  thrown  on  the  near  stirrup, 
as  the  right  leg  by  that  means  is  thrust  out  from  the 
horse’s  side,  while  the  toe  is  pointed  downwards.  This 
work  appears  to  be  of  the  time  of  our  Henry  VI. 

“  How  the  Germans  represented  the  same  subject  in 
the  reign  of  our  Henry  V.  may  be  seen  in  the  Gentle¬ 
man's  Magazine  for  last  October. 

“  Your’s,  &e. 

“  SAM.  R.  MEYRICK.” 

“  20,  Upper  Cadogan  Place, 

“  30th  March,  1824. 
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TULIiAROAN  CHURCH  AND  GRACE'S 
CHAFEL^ 

KILKENNY, 

ARE  situated  in  Grace’s  parish,  and  cantred  of  Grace’s 
country,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny.  They  stand  about  a 
mile  to  the  east  of  the  castle  of  Courtstown,  the  resi¬ 
dence,  for  above  five  centuries,  of  the  Grace  family, who 
derived  from  thence  the  title  of  baron,  and  were  lords 
of  the  extensive  district  of  Grace’s  country.  As  this 
family  possessed  the  barony  of  Courtstown  by  the  feudal 
right  of  tenure,  so  did  that  of  Hussey  in  like  manner 
enjoy  the  barony  of  Galtrim,  that  of  Wellesley  the  ba¬ 
rony  of  Dangan,  that  of  Nagle  the  barony  of  Navan, 
that  of  Purcell  the  barony  of  Loughmoe,  that  of  Fitz¬ 
Gerald  the  baronies  of  Deciesand  Burntchurch,  and  that 
of  Poer  the  baronies  of  Donhill  and  Curraghmore. 

The  smallness  of  Tullaroan  Church,  its  semicircular 
as  well  as  pointed  arches,  and  narrow  oblong  windows, 
seem  to  indicate  that  its  construction  was  in  the  twelfth 
century.  The  east  and  south  exterior  walls  are  still 
standing,  but  most  of  the  north  wall  has  been  thrown 
down,  and  the  high  gable  to  the  west  is  nodding  to  its 
ruin.  In  the  south  wall  are  three  windows,  and  an  en¬ 
trance  through  a  pointed  arch.  The  interior  consists  of 
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a  choir,  thirty-five  feet  by  eighteen,  and  a  nave  thirty- 
seven  feet  long,  divided  by  a  wall,  through  which  is  a 
pierced  high  pointed  arch,  supporting  a  belfry.  In  the 
choir  two  seats  occupy  recesses  in  the  wall,  and  must  have 
been  constructed  long  after  the  church  was  built,  as  the 
arches  of  them  are  beautifully  turned,  in  the  order  of 
Henry  VII.’s  chapel,  which  Dr.  Milner  calls  the  second 
order  of  the  pointed  arch.  Had  the  person  who  erected 
these  also  altered  the  east  window,  and  made  its  arch  of 
the  same  order,  Tullaroan  Church  would  have  presented 
in  its  decay  a  singularly  picturesque  appearance.  A 
niche,  terminating  with  a  pointed  arch  at  top,  and  at 
bottom  with  a  concave  stone,  for  the  purpose  probably 
of  containing  the  holy  water,  is  placed  in  the  south  wall 
near  the  eastern  window.  Beyond  this  niche  is  a  small 
arched  door-way  leading  from  the  Church  to  Grace’s 
Chapel,  which  forms  the  southern  wing  of  Tullaroan 
Church,  and  produces  in  the  general  outline  of  the 
building  the  figure  of  a  Greek  gamma,  or  two  sides  of  an 
oblong.  The  dimensions  of  this  Chapel  are  twenty-seven 
feet  by  seventeen,  and  the  workmanship  of  it  is  so  excel¬ 
lent,  that  the  exterior  walls  are  to  this  day  almost  un¬ 
injured,  though  for  more  than  two  centuries  exposed  to 
every  vicissitude  of  weather.  It  has  two  narrow  windows 
with  pointed  arches,  adorned  with  labels,  on  the  east ;  a 
large  window,  consisting  of  three  similar  divisions,  on 
the  south  j  and  on  the  west  a  window  like  those  on  the  east, 
with  a  very  richly-ornamented  entrance  through  a  pointed 
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arch.  This  doorway  is  profusely  decorated  with  sculpture 
in  bold  alto  relievo.  The  exterior  mouldings  of  a  very 
deep  architrave  meet  in  a  high  point,  surmounted  with  a 
large  trefoil  leaf,  on  either  side  of  which  are  smaller  trefoil 
leaves,  that  terminate  in  an  extremely  rich  catenation 
work,  formed  from  the  interwoven  stocks  of  bearded 
corn  ears  and  trefoil  leaves,  which  project  alternately 
from  this  vegetable  chain.  At  the  turn  of  the  arch 
on  each  exterior  side  of  the  architrave,  is  a  knot  of 
four  leaves  curiously  entwined,  somewhat  similar  to  a 
Stafford  knot,  and  lower  down,  another  description  of 
knot  with  two  leaves,  and  at  bottom  a  large  single  rose. 
The  intricate  moulding  of  these  flowers,  in  Kilkenny 
marble,  exhibit  an  astonishing  degree  of  accuracy  and 
delicate  precision.  A  rose  is  also  on  each  side  of  the 
large  trefoil  leaf,  already  mentioned,  as  surmounting  the 
architrave,  and  over  this  trefoil  leaf  stand  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  founder,  viz.  a  lion  rampant,  with  the 
two  following  inscriptions  in  alto  relievo  Gothic  cha¬ 
racters:  “  Orate,  pro.  anima.  baronis.gras.  johannis. 

FILII.  OLIM.  QUl.  ME.  FIERI.  FECIT.” 

“  Et.  pro.  anima.  onorine.  brenach.  uxori.  ejus. 

anno.  DOMINI.  MCCCCXLIII.” 

The  burial  place  of  the  Grace  family  being  in  the 
cathedral  of  Kilkenny,  may  account  for  the  little  re¬ 
mains  of  monumental  inscriptions  which  appear  in  this 
church.  There  are  however  six  tombstones  of  consi¬ 
derable  antiquity.  The  inscriptions  in  Gothic  characters, 
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which  have  been  deciphered  on  the  three  contained  in 
the  accompanying  plate,  are  as  follows  ; 

“  HiC.  JACENT.  CORPORA.  JACOBI.  GRAS.  QUONDAM. 
DE.  CORSTOWN.  BARONIS.  GRAS.  FILII.  ET.  ELLIS.  UXORIS. 
EJUS.  QUI.  QUIDAM.  JACOBUS.  OBIIT.  ULTIMO.  DIE.  AU- 
GUSTI.  ANNO.  DOMINI.  MCCCCCXLIII.  ET.  DICTA.  ELLIS. 
OBIIT.  TRICESSIMO.  DIE.  DECEMBRIS.  ANNO.  DOMINI. 
MCCCCCXLIII. 

“  HiC.  JACUNT.  PETRUS.  BUTLER.  QUONDAM.  DOMI- 
NUS.  DE,  BONNESTOWN.  QUI.  OBIIT.  OCTO.  DIE.  MENSIS. 
JANUARII.  ANNO.  DOMINI.  MCCCCCLXV.  ET.  HELENA.  GRAS. 

EJUS,  UXOR.  QU^.  OBIIT.  ■  -  DIE.  MENSIS.  - - 

MCCCCC - 

“  RiCARDUS.  gras.  FILIUS.  ROEERTI.  DE.  ADAMS - 
TOWN.  ET.  ONO.” - 

The  cantred  of  Grace’s  country  is  rich  in  traditionary 
lore,  as  well  as  extremely  fertile  in  the  more  general  and 
visible  subjects  of  antiquarian  research.  The  following 
short  poem  in  the  Irish  character,  which  relates  to  this 
interesting  district,  is  calculated  to  command  the  admi¬ 
ration,  as  well  as  gratify  the  curiosity  of  our  readers. 
During  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell  the  Grace  family 
suffered  a  temporary  deprivation  of  their  estates,  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  to  which  the  poem  alludes,  and  thus  the  date 
of  the  composition  is  determined.  Though  the  English 
metrical  translation  is  not  unfaithful,  it  is  far  from  doing 
justice  to  the  strength  and  pathos,  the  artless  diction, 
and  affecting  turn  of  sentiment  in  some  parts  of  the 
original. 
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SLm  oa^ 

t.]]x  ©it^fAcb!  ]y  <xlu]t)  6ujc! 

f]|*  leACAi;  bo  8AO|i)e, 

b|iiiAC  u||*5e  5^1  t)A  ^eojfie  CAOjle, 

00  cgi)CAi|i  'tIurbAit)  t)A  rt)<\]5  bojtbnjioe, 

AV  fub  fjoj*,  bo  CAob  ^bAjb-iDiiirbtje, 

00  /t-jllco|b^  A  bcuAjb  ]tu5  biiAjb  6  OA^ibbe. 

leACAi)  bo  b^cTjcA,  Y^r  ^  b^eu|icAjb, 

/?!*  bAi)  ^Ab  bo  cr)u]c  bl^iiJAb  a  bcjieAbAib, 
aIu]I)  bo  c|iAi)Aib,  A  5C0]ll  \a  jiejgcjb ; 

^1*  ^AbA  ]X  pAj  jt|^T)5  bo  leACA^b  a  t)56u5A]b  : 

X)o  goftcA  mAjt  o]t,  x^x)  b|:orbA|i  ]:eAC\n)c, 

^]5  1^b5]tA  ^A|tp'?r)5<^  Aj]t  5A]*|IA  AT)  CfAOCA]|l. 

00  C|t]OfCAlAC  ]tic^b,  bo  fflOCA  A  T)5leAT)CA]b, 

00  b]orr)AbAC  ljT)5]b,  a  T)e]i"5jb  ai)T)ca  : 

^T)  ftUAbpOC  50  b'jAT),  6a  p]AC  Ab  flfejbcjb, 

’<Sai)  pjopAc  Ti)pl,  bA  5cIao]6cat)  cAob  leji*. 

|*cfe]rbeAC  bo  fu]6e,  }y  peACupjc  ! 

^Y  cbftpcAC  bo  cAlATb  6  CA^cpeArb  at)  Sfi^jt) ; 

3y  le.ACf  a  5AC  jiA^c,  A^|t  caIait)  If  f&jb]]t, 

^Y  mo]t  rbA]C]Of  6a  6^51017  fAT)  cfAO^Alfo. — 
TDO  crieAC  bpoi) !  ]Y  cuTbA6  1170  cpo]6e  6  ; 

^Y  V^c  rDA^itjb  f AO^  5pAbATi7  bo  fAOjce  : 
iCuf  A  r)A|n7be  f  at)  ccoTbpAC  bo  cpAOCAb ; 

ICuf  leoT7A6  t7A  bcpeojt)  f  at7  e|pleAc  ; 

iCiif  5Ajf5e  A5iif  peApbAcc  a  6eAi7Arb  : 

3y  buA]6  CACA  A^p  A17  Ti7ACA^|ie  cfi>76eA|i5  ; 

%UY  t7A  ccA^rl^AT)  ceApAftb  CxolibAp ; 
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'Enf  r)v\  rr)A]i)]fcfteACA  beA^AjJce  a  bOAijAn) ; 

l£af  i)A  T)bui)CA  A5Uj'  cu]]ac|T)e  5leA|*&A ; 

^hA|i  A  n)b]o6  cAci:]5e  a]5  |:lAcu]5e  ciim  -j^eufCA, 

•^All  A  |•p|tCA5AbAO}r  A  l)^AfCA]tAlb  OjtbA, 
-^jopcA  l^A]|if]T)5e  6ob  frAbA  CA-jx  boct>A. 

b^iiiil^e  bAi)A  bu8  5t)Cvic  at)  c5|p  f p), 

^  b}:A]i)e  Ai)  p}t}5ce,  ^a  Tbe^bjjt  ceolcA, 

^15  b^M)CA  6  bA]]tb  ceApc  /£]|t]oi:), 

peA1)CA|*  pjoft  A]]t  5T)]OTbA]tCA  3^6rr)UjT) — 
ceAp  o]|tbe|pc,  boi;)  rb6|t-piiil  0]t;\|*AC5 
^C]|t  bcuff  fiiApi  peAiiAf;  peAlb  pA  ; 

XpAc  5IUA]]*  A  5A]f5]6eAC  rr)5pb\f8]T)  CAO^be, 
bo  puA^ji  btijcce  A5UI*  clu  6a  bAo^pb. 

GRACE’S  COUNTRY. 

Country  of  Grace  !  by  Heaven  divinely  plann’d  ! 

Well  till’d  and  peopled  is  thy  fertile  land, 

From  narrow  Nore’s  bright  stream  extended  wide, 

By  smooth  Momonia’s  gay  and  flowery  side, 

Thence  (widening  far,  where  Munster  river  flows) 

To  famed  Kilkenny,  powerful  o’er  its  foes. 

Thy  fields  are  spacious,  and  thy  meadows  green. 

And  snow-white  lambkins  gambol  o’er  the  scene  ; 

Thy  groves,  delightful,  decorate  each  glade. 

And,  widely  spreading,  form  a  grateful  shade  ; 

While  wavy  Autumn  gilds  the  fruitful  soil, 

To  recompense  the  hind’s  industrious  toil. 

Through  golden  vales  thy  crystal  rivulets  flow. 

There  silvery  fishes  leap  and  sport  below  ; 

With  hounds  and  horn,  chaccd  o'er  the  mountain’s  height. 
Thy  native  roebuck  flies  from  morn  till  night; 

And  fox  and  hare,  the  nimblest  of  Iheir  race. 

Are  bunted  down,  and  wearied  in  the  chacc. 
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THE  GRACE  MAUTS©RIt;]lTM. 


THE  GRACE-MAUSOLEUM. 


Country  of  Grace  !  by  Heaven  divinely  plann'd  ! 

A  cloudless  sun  illumes  thy  smiling  land  ; 

Each  good  is  thine,  that  nature  can  bestow, 

And  every  other  bliss  enjoy’d  below.  - 
But  ah  !  what  woes  these  iron  times  impart  ? 

Woes  that  must  sadden  every  feeling  heart. 

Ill-fated  land  !  th^ joyous  days  are  o’er; 

Thy  good,  thy  generous  chieftains  are  no  more  ; 

Whose  mighty  arm  pour’d  vengeance  on  the  foe ; 

Who  laid  th’  invader  in  the  battle  low  ; 

Whose  hardy  valour  ne’er  was  known  to  yield. 

But  triumph’d  ever,  in  the  ensanguin’d  field  ; 

Whose  castle-towers  in  feudal  splendour  rise  ; 

Whose  sacred  abbeys  glisten  to  the  skies  ; 

Who  rear’d  the  fort ;  and  rear’d  the  palace  halls, 

Where  festive  merriment  oft  rung  the  walls. 

Where  mantling  wine  in  golden  cups  went  round. 

And  Erin’s  harp  pour’d  forth  its  silver  sound  ; 

Where,  ceas’d  the  dance,  the  tuneful  harper  done, 

A  minstrel  sung  the  praise  by  Raymond  won 
Illustrious  Raymond  !  author  of  that  race. 

Which  settling  here,  first  took  the  name  of  Grace  ; 
When  to  lerne’s  shores  the  warrior  came. 

And  crown’d  his  followers  with  immortal  fame. 

The  Grace-Mausoleum  occupies  the  site  of  Grace’s 
Chapel,  or  south  wing  of  the  old  church  of  Arles,  on 
the  summit  of  Arles  Hill,  in  the  barony  of  Slievema- 
rigue  and  Queen’s  County.  Elegance  of  design  is  here 
happily  combined  with  a  characteristic  style  of  archi¬ 
tecture.  The  general  effect  for  which  this  sepulchral 
edifice  has  been  admired,  is  produced  by  its  apposite 
situation,  and  its  height ;  by  the  rich  carving  of  the  two 
Gothic  pinnacles  which  surmount  it,  the  projecting  but- 
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tresses,  and  the  handsome  cut  stone  mouldings  nf  the 
narrow  Gothic  doors,  windows,  and  labels  which  adorn 
its  walls.  No  wood  work  belongs  to  any  part  of  this 
little  structure,  excepting  its  oak  doors  ;  and  the  pecu¬ 
liar  durability  of  its  roof  consists  in  being  covered  with 
a  strong  flag-stone,  three  inches  thick,  brought  from  the 
Boley  quarries,  on  the  estate  of  Sir  William  Grace,  Bart. 
The  lower  rows  of  these  ponderous  flags  rest  on  a  mas¬ 
sive  eave-course.  as  the  upper  ones  do  on  the  edges  of 
each  other;  and  the  whole  being  divided  by  mock  joints, 
or  lines,  into  courses  of  ten  inches  by  six,  resembles  a 
number  of  oblong  stones. 

A  vault  formed  by  a  semi-circular  arch  for  the  repo¬ 
sitory  of  the  dead,  and  an  upper  chamber,  or  chapel, 
formed  by  a  high-pointed  Gothic  arch  for  the  reception 
of  funereal  monuments,  comprise  its  internal  arrange¬ 
ments,  The  decorations  of  the  chapel,  or  upper  cham¬ 
ber,  in  its  vaulted  and  groined  ceiling,  are  strictly  of 
the  Gothic  order.  Moulded  ribs  spring  from  the  corbel 
capitals  of  the  piers,  which  divide  the  monuments  on 
the  walls.  These  run  diagonally  on  the  ceiling,  and 
intersecting  in  the  centre,  are  there  connected  with 
beautiful  boss  flowers,  entwined  through  the  several 
members  of  each  rib.  The  windows  of  this  funereal 
chapel  are  of  a  quatrefoil  figure,  and  admit  a  “  dim 
religious  light,”  eminently  suitable  to  the  architectural 
character  of  the  place,  and  in  unison  with  the  solemn 
purposes  to  which  it  is  consecrated. 
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WHITTINGTON  COIiliEGE, 

HIGHGATE,  ^IWDLESEX. 


THIS  magnificent  structure,  which  forms  three  sides  of 
a  parallelogram,  opening  to  the  west,  is  situated  at  the 
foot  of  Highgate  Hill,  on  the  right  side  of  the  road 
leading  from  London  to  the  Archway.  The  foundation 
stone  was  laid  in  the  autumn  of  1822,  and  the  building 
is  now  externally  completed ;  the  cost  is  estimated  at 
1 2,000.  The  grand  front  is  ornamented  in  the  centre 
with  a  handsome  chapel,  having  pinnacles  richly 
wrought.  The  length  of  the  front  is  283  feet ;  the  wings 
extend  112  feet,  and  have  their  terminations  adorned 
like  the  chapel,  with  pediments  and  rich  pinnacles.  The 
chapel  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  the  roof  from  east  to 
west  being  considerably  higher  than  that  of  the  transept. 
The  whole  range  of  building  comprises  thirty  distinct 
dwelling  houses,  seven  in  each  wing,  and  fourteen  in 
the  front ;  each  house  has  likewise  separate  accommo¬ 
dations,  and  contains  a  sitting-room,  bed-chamber,  and 
wash-house,  behind  and  about  the  latter  is  a  yard.  These 
houses  are  intended  for  the  residences  of  thirty  females ; 
it  is  not,  however,  necessary  that  they  should  be  widows : 
their  allowance  will  depend  upon  the  discretion  of  the 
Mercer’s  Company.  In  addition  to  the  inmates  of  the 
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College,  the  Company  have  thirty  out-door  pensioners 
upon  the  establishment. 

The  area  in  front  of  this  superb  erection  is  inclosed 
by  a  light  iron  fence,  having  an  entrance  opposite  to 
each  wing ;  a  broad  paved  terrace  extends  around  the 
building.  At  the  junction  of  each  wing  with  the  centre, 
a  large  tank  is  sunk,  over  which  a  pump  is  to  be  erected 
in  order  to  supply  the  tenants  with  water.  It  is  intended 
to  adorn  the  inclosed  area  with  a  pond,  and  to  plant  it 
as  a  shrubbery. 

The  chaste  and  elegant  design  for  Whittington  Col¬ 
lege  was  formed  by  G.  Smith,  Esq.  of  Bread  Street.  A 
statue  has  been  executed  by  Carew,  of  Paddington,  re¬ 
presenting  the  juvenile  Whittington  with  a  small  bundle 
at  his  back,  and  one  finger  elevated,  listening  to  the 
bells  which  invited  his  return  to  London  :  this  is  to  be 
placed  behind  the  iron  fence  that  encloses  the  building. 
The  college  is  supported  by  funds,  arising  from  the  be¬ 
quests  of  Sir  Richard  Whittington  about  the  year  1413. 

We  have  been  informed  that  a  plot  of  ground  behind 
the  College  is  intended  for  a  Botanic  Garden  ;  that  a 
professor  of  Botany  is  to  be  appointed,  and  lectures 
given,  which  the  neighbouring  gentry  will  be  invited  to 
attend. 
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DUMBARTON  CASTUES, 

DUMBARTONSHIRE. 

THE  Castle  of  Dumbarton  lies  at  a  small  distance  from 
the  town,  on  the  point  of  land  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  Clyde  and  Severn.  It  is  situated  on  the  top  of  a 
rock,  which  presents  a  picturesque  object ;  the  rock 
divides  about  the  middle,  and  forms  two  summits.  The 
sides  are  craggy,  and  the  buildings  upon  it,  though  not 
of  themselves  beautiful,  have  a  good  effect ;  and  as  Mr. 
Gilpin  observes,  “  serve  to  give  an  air  of  conse¬ 
quence.”  <  The  fortress  is  entered  by  a  gate  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  within  the  ramparts  which  defend  the  entrance, 
are  the  guard-houses  and  lodgings  for  the  officers  ; 
hence  the  ascent  is  by  a  long  flight  of  stone  steps  to  the 
part  where  the  rock  divides  ;  here  is  a  strong  battery, 
barracks  for  the  garrison,  and  a  reservoir  always  filled 
with  water ;  above  this,  on  the  lower  summit,  are  se¬ 
veral  batteries,  which  command  a  most  extensive  range. 

According  to  Pennant,  the  Britons  in  very  early 
times  made  this  rock  a  fortress,  it  being  usual  for  them, 
after  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  to  retire  to  the  tops 
of  craggy  and  almost  inaccessible  mountains^  to  forests 
and  to  rocks,  on  the  sides  of  rivers  and  the  shores  of  the 
sea.  Boethius,  however,  asserts,  that  it  was  possessed 
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by  the  Caledonians  long  before  the  Britons,  and  that  it 
resisted  all  the  efforts  of  Agricola  to  reduce  it.  The 
venerable  Bede  informs  us,  that  it  was  the  strongest  for¬ 
tification  in  the  kingdom  in  his  time,  and  deemed  almost 
impregnable  ;  it  was  reduced  by  famine  in  the  year  756, 
by  Egbert,  king  of  Northumberland,  and  taken  by  esca¬ 
lade  in  the  year  1551. 

The  rock  seems  to  have  been  anciently  a  volcano  ; 
the  sides  are  composed  of  rude  basaltic  columns,  of 
which  large  masses  have  been  broken  off  and  fallen  to 
the  bottom  by  the  injuries  of  time.  Many  parts  of  the 
rock  are  strongly  magnetic,  causing  the  compass  to  vary 
at  a  considerable  distance  :  indeed,  this  circumstance 
was  long  since  noticed  by  Buchanan,  but  was  never 
accurately  examined  until  Professor  Anderson,  of  Glas¬ 
gow,  ascertained  the  powers  of  each  part,  and  marked 
the  variation  of  Ihe  poles.  The  Scotch  thistle,  a  rare 
plant,  is  found  here  in  abundance. 
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MARKET  PliACE, 

ST.  NEOT’S,  HUNTINGDONSHIRE, 


THE  present  town  of  St.  Neot’s  has  grown  out  of  the 
ancient  Saxon  village  of  Eynesbury,  or  Ainolph’s  Bury. 
The  name  was  changed  to  Neotsbury.  about  974,  on  the 
translation  of  the  body  of  St.  Neot  to  this  place  from 
Neotstoke,  in  Cornwall.  The  name,  St.  Neot  s,  which 
it  now  bears,  was  probably  given  to  the  town  (when  the 
parish  was  separated  from  Enesbury),  towards  the  end 
of  the  I2th  century.  It  is  situated  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Ouse,  and  has  a  capacious  and  nearly  rectangular 
Market  Place,  represented  in  our  engraving. 

St.  Neot’s  church  is  an  elegant  and  symmetrical  edi¬ 
fice.  Its  date  has  been  erroneously  stated  by  Browne 
Willis  (in  the  MS.  notes  to  his  “  Cathedrals,”)  as  1507 ; 
but  Mr.  Gorham  (from  whom  we  have  received  our  draw¬ 
ing),  has  recently  ascertained  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  edifice  is  to  be  referred  to  an  earlier  period,  and 
that  the  tower  was  completed  rather  later.  It  is  probable 
that  the  building  was  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
IV.,  since  the  “  werkus  of  the  Church  of  Seint  Neede,’’ 
are  referred  to  in  1485,  in  the  will  of  Robert  Drope, 
Lord  Mayor  of  London.  From  some  ancient  records  it 
may  be  gathered,  that  the  body  of  the  church  was  com- 
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pleted  about  1486  ;  that  the  porches  were  added  in  1489 ; 
that  the  fabric  had  been  advanced  as  far  as  the  belfry  in 
1493 ;  and  that  the  beautifully  florid  pinnacles  of  the 
tower  were  built  between  1526  and  1535;  the  erection 
having  occupied  a  period  of  sixty  or  seventy  years, 
during  the  reigns  of  Edward  IV.  Henry  VII.  and  Henry 
VIII.  On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  was  Jesus’ 
Chapel ;  on  the  south,  the  Chapel  of  Our  Lady. 
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ANCIENT  SCUliPTURE, 

SHOE  LANE,  LONDON, 


THIS  curious  sculpture,  which  represents  the  General 
Resurrection,  is  carved  in  stone,  and  is  in  two  pieces, 
arched  at  the  top.  It  decorates  the  wall  of  the  parish 
poor-house,  which  is  a  modern  brick  building.  On  the 
upper  part  appears  the  Saviour  standing  upon  the  clouds, 
and  holding  a  banner  ;  he  is  attended  by  angels  sounding 
the  last  trump,  with  Satan  beneath  his  feet.  On  the 
lower  part  are  seen  the  opening  graves,  with  the  multi¬ 
tude  coming  forth  to  judgment.  In  one  place  a  figure 
is  emerging  from  between  two  great  stones ;  another  is 
assisted  by  an  angel ;  and  several  which  have  risen  are 
in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  In  the  fore-ground  is  a  fe¬ 
male,  who  seemingly  in  dread  of  her  approaching  doom, 
is  endeavouring  to  escape. 

The  sculpture  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  still 
shews  through  the  repeated  daubings  of  coarse  paint 
which  partly  obscure  it,  the  efforts  of  a  masterly  hand  : 
there  is  an  especial  expression  of  dignity  and  grace  in 
the  Divine  Person,  who  is  the  principal  figure;  and  the 
woman  already  noticed  is  very  skilfully  executed. 

There  are  several  representations  of  this  subject  in 
different  parts  of  the  metropolis ;  one  greatly  resembling 
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that  which  we  have  engraved  may  be  seen  at  Billings¬ 
gate  ward  school,  St.  Mary-at-hill.  The  Supreme  Being 
appears  as  in  that  already  described,  but  the  execution 
is  vastly  inferior,  and  the  whole  greatly  mutilated,  many 
of  the  figures  having  lost  their  heads,  and  being  other¬ 
wise  much  defaced.  St.  Stephen’s  church-gate,  in  Cole¬ 
man  Street,  shews  a  similar  subject,  which  occupies  a 
pannel  over  the  entrance  to  the  churchyard.  The  Judge 
is  here  seated  upon  a  throne  ;  Satan  is  prostrated  at  his 
fset,  and  has  been  painted  black  as  a  mark  of  distin- 
guishment.  A  multitude  of  angels  are  attendant  blowing 
trumpets,  and  receiving  some  of  the  persons  who  have 
already  risen  ;  there  are  in  this  piece  upwards  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  figures,  but  none  excepting  the  arch-fiend  represent 
the  damned.  The  church-gate  of  St.  Giles  in  the  Fields 
is  adorned  with  another  resurrection  piece,  in  high 
relief,  of  brass,  and  in  excellent  preservation,  but  much 
obscured  by  tarnish  :  this  was  set  up  in  1686 ;  the  dates 
of  the  others  cannot  easily  be  ascertained. 
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ROOD  HOUSR, 

AT  HEILINGENSTADT. 


“  To  the  Editor  of  the  Port-Folio. 

Sir, 

“  Heilingenstadt,  i.  e.  the  holy  town,  is  pictu¬ 
resquely  situated  in  the  Prussian  dominions,  and  as  its 
name  imports,  was,  in  former  times,  held  in  great  vene¬ 
ration.  It  contains  three  or  four  churches,  and  the  inha¬ 
bitants  are  Roman  Catholics.  The  cathedral  has  two 
steeples,  and  is  of  the  early  pointed  style  of  architec¬ 
ture.  It  is  placed  on  an  eminence,  which  is  approached  by 
a  large  flight  of  steps.  About  a  dozen  paces  on  its 
north  side  stands  the  subject  of  this  engraving,  contain¬ 
ing  within  it  the  crucifled  Saviour,  attended  by  the 
Marys,  &c.  represented  by  figures  as  large  as  life. — 
This  building  is  not  without  taste  in  its  design  ;  but  it  is 
very  evident  that  had  the  cupola  been  of  narrower  di¬ 
mensions  it  would  have  appeared  more  elegant.  The 
architecture  is  chaste,  and  may  be  assigned  to  a  period 
coeval  with  our  first  Edward. 

“  A  church  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  also  on  a  hill, 
has  beautifully  ornamented  doorways,  though  now  much 
defaced,  and  elegant  lancet  windows.  A  sculpture  over 
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its  north  door  shows  that  it  was  dedicated  to  St.  Martin ; 
and  the  western  portal  is  rendered  interesting  by  curious 
figures  under  canopies.  This  church  appears  to  be  of 
the  time  of  our  Edward  III. 

“  The  road  from  this  place' to  Gottingen,  in  the  Ha¬ 
noverian  dominions,  is  highly  picturesque,  and  somewhat 
romantic. 

“  Your’s,  &c. 

“  SAMUEL  R.  MEYRICK.” 

“  20,  Upper  Cadogan  Place, 

“  14th  May,  1824. 
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EYNESBURY  CHURCH, 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

THE  ancient  village  of  Eynesbury  is  situated  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  river  Ouse,  nine  miles  south  of  Hun> 
tingdon.  The  Church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  and  still 
exhibits  traces  of  Norman  architecture  ;  the  pillars  are 
in  that  style  ;  those  in  the  north  aisle  (the  flowery  capi¬ 
tals  of  which  are  by  no  means  inelegant),  appear  more  an¬ 
cient  than  the  others.  There  are  no  other  decided  re¬ 
mains  of  the  Norman  church ;  the  walls  have  been  rebuilt 
in  a  neat  but  humble  style,  at  a  much  later  period.  A 
lozenge,  or  doubly  zigzag  moulding,  in  the  great  arch 
between  the  nave  and  the  chancel,  though  much  defaced 
by  the  chisel,  shows  that  this  church  has  once  been  richly 
ornamented.  The  ancient  steeple  having  been  struck 
by  lightning,  fell  down,  but  was  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of 
James  II.  A  slab,  or  stone  coffin,  level  with  the  pave¬ 
ment,  and  close  to  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel,  is  said 
to  have  covered  the  remains  of  Saher  de  Quinci  j  but  it 
appears  to  have  been  long  since  disturbed,  and  at  present 
contains  a  confused  mass  of  sepulchral  rubbish.  In  the 
middle  of  the  south  aisle  is  a  slab  of  grey  marble,  which 
has  formerly  been  inscribed  with  Lombardii  characters. 
The  sockets  of  some  few  letters  alone  remain.  iZic^ARD ; 
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dc  : . gist  :  id  :  . . .  Ditu  ;  DE  :  SA  ; 

^LOSE: . . . . V.  R K .  mer  CJ.  This  has  probably 

been  the  tombstone  of  Richard  de  Clifford,  who  died  in 
lSi96,  or  of  Richard  de  Keston  in  1311,  both  rectors  of 
Eynesbury.  The  floor  has  contained  many  other  brasses, 
of  which  not  a  vestige  remains,  with  the  exception  of  a 
fragment  (not  more  ancient  than  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth),  which  records  nothing  more  than 
the  name  of  the  deceased,  VALENTYNE  FYNCHE. 


AW  (T  I  ENT  WAT  (C  Mo 


ANCIENT  WATCH. 

THIS  curious  piece  of  mechanism,  which  came  from 
Germany,  is  principally  of  brass,  and  weighs  thirteen 
ounces  ten  pennyweights  troy.  It  is  one  inch  and  three 
quarters  in  thickness,  and  three  inches  in  diameter;  the 
wheels  are  of  iron,  but  it  has  neither  barrel  nor  fuzee. 
It  has  two  springs,  one  for  conducting  the  works  and 
the  other  for  striking,  which  is  effected  upon  a  broad 
bell,  occupying  the  whole  bottom  of  the  watch,  the 
case  being  of  open  work  to  emit  the  sound.  The  dial- 
plate  is  of  brass,  and  contains  two  sets  of  figures,  di¬ 
viding  the  time  into  twenty-four  hours  ,*  the  first 
twelve  are  likewise  marked  by  means  of  small  knobs  of 
brass.  The  dial  is  now  enclosed  by  a  glass,  though  it  is 
conjectured  that  this  ornament  was  added  long  subse¬ 
quently  to  the  original  construction  of  the  Watch. 

Watches  were  invented  at  Nuremburgh,  in  Germany, 
about  the  year  1477  ;  they  began  to  be  used  in  astrono¬ 
mical  observations  in  1500.  The  emperor  Charles  V. 
was  the  first  person  who  possessed  any  thing  like  a 
watch,  though  some  have  stated  tliat  it  was  nothing  more 
than  a  small  clock.  These  useful  pieces  of  machinery  were 
brought  into  England  in  1577.  There  is  great  probability 
that  the  portable  spring  clock  was  first  reduced  to  the  size 
of  a  watch  in  Germany,  though  the  artist’s  name  is  alto- 
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gether  unknown.  Watches  had  become  common  in  France 
previously  to  the  year  1544,  a  statute  being  then  enacted 
to  ensure  the  clock-makers  of  Paris  the  sole  privilege  of 
making  clocks,  watches,  or  alarums  within  the  city. 

The  small  clocks,  or  watches,  before  the  time  of  Huy¬ 
gens  and  Dr.  Hooke  were  very  imperfect  performers,  and 
professed  not  to  sub-divide  the  hours  into  minutes.  In  the 
watches  first  invented,  which  had  no  fuzee,  the  strength 
of  the  spring  was  very  considerable  when  wound  up, 
and  gradually  losing  its  power  when  going  down,  the 
machine  continued  to  lose  time.  The  first  improvement 
was  the  fuzee  of  a  spiral  shape,  which  regulated,  in 
some  measure,  the  imperfection  of  the  spring;  but  still 
the  irregularity  was  very  great,  till  the  invention  of  the 
balance  spring  by  Dr.  Hooke  in  1658.  Since  that  time 
watches  have  been  gradually  improving. 
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ANCIENT  STONE  COFFIN^ 

MIDDLESEX. 


THIS  relic  was  found  on  the  north-west  angles  of  Guild¬ 
hall  Chapel,  at  the  time  of  its  demolition  in  1822.  It 
was  discovered  entire,  but  contained  no  remains  of 
bones.  The  coffin  is  quite  plain,  smooth  on  the  outside 
and  rough  within,  and  of  the  usual  form  to  accommodate 
the  head  and  shoulders  of  a  deceased  person.  In  the 
bottom  near  the  foot  is  a  hole  for  the  purpose  of  carry¬ 
ing  away  moisture.  The  lid  is  ornamented  with  a  cross 
between  two  tapers,  which  are  engraved  on  the  stone, 
the  cross  being  raised,  and  its  shaft  resting  on  three 
steps.  In  a  cavetto  of  the  sloping  edge  is  this  inscrip¬ 
tion  : 

GODFRY  LMROVMPOVR  ;  GIST  ;  CI  ;  DEV  ;  EALME  ;  EIT  : 

MERCI. 

The  dimensions  are;  length,  6  feet  H  inch,  width  at 
the  head  2  feet  inches,  the  material  of  the  coffin^and 
lid  are  the  same,  and  appears  to  be  a  kind  of  purbeck 
stone.  Wherever  this  curious  monument  was  originally 
fixed,  it  is  probable  that  the  ledger  stone  was  exposed 
to  view  on  the  floor  of  the  building.  It  is  impossible  to 
conjecture  at  what  period  its  concealment  took  place. 

The  person  to  be  commemorated  by  this  tomb  was  an 
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ecclesiastic  ;  he  was  no  doubt  buried  in  the  chapel  to 
which  he  belonged,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  in  the  year  1299,  and  called  London  College. 
On  its  re-erection  towards  the  close  of  the  l4th  century, 
when  perhaps  the  college  and  its  buildings  were  cur¬ 
tailed,  this  monument,  which  was  laid  under  the  north 
wall,  was  excluded  from  the  new  building,  and  reluctant 
to  disturb  the  ashes,  the  builders  vaulted  over  the  coffin 
to  secure  it  alike  from  injury  and  observation. 

The  pavement  of  the  demolished  chapel  in  many 
places  exhibited  the  arms  and  inscriptions  of  the  thickly- 
peopled  ground  beneath,  and  it  was  ordered  that  a  floor¬ 
ing  of  wood  should  be  laid  down  to  preserve  them  from 
injury.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  beautiful  chapel 
has  been  destroyed,  especially  when  so  many  new 
churches  were  deemed  necessary  ;  its  triple  aisles,  which 
were  of  noble  dimensions  and  handsome  architecture, 
would  have  formed  a  sacred  edifice  of  uncommon  inte¬ 
rest  and  beauty. 
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HEADINGTON  CHURCH, 

OXFORDSHIRE. 


THE  village  of  Headington  is  beautifully  situated  on 
an  elevation  ;  it  contains  several  commodious  and  not 
inelegant  residences,  the  most  conspicuous  of  which  is 
that  of  J.  H.  Whorwood,  Esq.  to  whom  are  belonging 
the  manorial  rights.  The  Church  is  a  plain  but  ancient 
structure,  built  of  stone,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew  : 
the  tower  was  rebuilt  in  1679.  In  the  churchyard  is  the 
shaft  of  a  cross,  which  is  very  lofty,  and  partly  seen  in 
the  annexed  view. 

Headington  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from 
Oxford,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  chosen  by  the 
Saxon  kings  as  a  nursery  for  their  children,  on  account 
of  the  peculiar  salubrity  of  the  air.  It  likewise  appears 
to  have  contained  a  royal  palace  in  the  time  of  Ethelred, 
as  that  king  concludes  a  charter  bestowed  upon  the  mo¬ 
nastery  of  St.  Frideswide  with  these  words;  “  This  pri¬ 
vilege  was  granted  at  Hedinton.”  As  another  argument 
in  favour  of  the  village  being  formerly  a  royal  seat,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  it  possessed  for  many  ages  a  free 
chapel  exempt  from  all  customs,  due  to  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  and  Archdeacon  of- Oxford.  In  a  field  called 
Court-close  consideraWe  traces  of  foundations  are  said 
to  have  remained  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  within 
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the  last  thirty  years  massive  foundations  were  discovered 
in  digging  a  fish  pond  in  the  same  field.  A  part  of  the 
hollow  way  which  leads  from  Headington  to  Oxford,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  in  the  line  of  a  branch  of  Roman 
road.  On  one  side  of  this  low  passage  a  fine  terrace 
walk  was  constructed,  by  a  general  subscription  of  the 
University,  in  the  early  partof  the  last  century  ;  and  it 
assuredly  presents  the  most  agreeable  spot  for  exercise 
in  the  vicinity  of  Oxford,  reaching  as  it  does  to  the  very 
summit  of  Headington  Hill#  It  was  nearly  at  the  top 
of  this  hill,  according  to  popular  story,  that  a  student 
from  Oxford  was  attacked  by  a  wild  boar,  which  issued 
from  the  adjoining  forest  of  Shotover,  when  he  escaped 
by  thrusting  down  the  throat  of  the  beast  a  volume  of 
Aristotle.  From  this  circumstance  is  said  to  have  ori¬ 
ginated  the  custom  of  ushering  in  a'boar’s  head,  with  a 
song,  at  Queen’s  College,  qn  Christmas  day. 
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THE  EEM  HOUSE, 

IFFLEY,  OXFORDSHIRE. 

THIS  rural  little  tavern  stands  on  an  elevated  site  near 
the  banks  of  the  Isis,  about  two  miles  from  Oxford.  It 
derives  its  name  from  a  clump  of  ancient  elms,  by  which 
it  is  on  one  side  nearly  enclosed.  It  is  much  resorted  to 
by  the  Oxonians  on  account  of  the  excellent  accommo¬ 
dations  which  it  affords,  and  its  picturesque  and  agree¬ 
able  seclusion.  At  the  mill,  which  lies  at  a  short  distance 
on  the  river,  are  conveniences  for  catching  fish,  which 
are  served  at  table  here  in  a  delicate  and  inviting  man¬ 
ner.  The  village,  though  small,  is  prettily  diversified, 
and  affords  many  delightful  prospects  upon  the  water, 
and  especially  towards  the  University  and  city  of  Oxford, 
whose  numerous  spires  and  turrets  rise  in  the  distance 
with  impressive  splendour  and  magnificence.  The  vene¬ 
rable  and  richly-ornamented  village  church,  with  the  no 
less  venerable  yew-tree  that  adorns  the  churchyard  have 
often  been  noticed. 

At  a  short  distance  from  Iffley,  on  the  road  to  London 
through  Henley,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  is  the 
pleasant  village  of  Sandford ;  and  further  down  is  Newn- 
ham  Courtenay,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Harcourt.  At 
this  place  an  annual  festival  is  held,  called  a  fair,  and 
the  noble  proprietor  of  the  estate  has  erected  several 
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cottages  near  the  water’s  edge,  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  numerous  visitors  who  here  obtain  boiling  water 
for  their  tea,  &c.  and  other  articles  necessary  to  the 
comfort  of  their  repasts.  A  rustic  bridge  of  timber,  fan¬ 
cifully  wrought,  has  likewise  been  thrown  across  the 
river,  which  forms  an  agreeable  feature  of  the  place. 

On  these  annual  occasions  the  Isis  is  literally  crowded 
with  aquatic  conveyances  of  every  description,  which  { 

from  the  village  of  Iffley  may  be  seen  to  great  advan¬ 
tage.  The  grounds  of  Newnham  park  are  liberally 
opened  to  the  public ;  but  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted 
that  of  late  great  caution  has  become  necessary,  the  mu¬ 
nificence  of  the  earl  having  been  grossly  abused  by 
wanton  dilapidation  of  the  trees  and  other  excesses. 
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ST.  »[ICHAEI.’S  CHURCH, 

BATH,  SOMERSETSHIRE. 

THE  parish  of  St.  Michael  occupies  a  short  space  be¬ 
tween  the  northern  limits  of  the  ancient  city  and  the  foot 
of  Lansdown  Hill,  and  is  thence  in  ancient  records  called 
St.  Michael  extra  muros.  The  old  church,  as  it  stood  in 
the  year  1663,  was  a  small  but  venerable  structure,  hav¬ 
ing  one  aisle,  a  chancel,  and  a  lofty  square  tower  at  the 
west  end.  On  the  south  side  of  the  nave  it  had  two 
chantries,  or  chapels,  of  a  very  curious  and  ancient 
style  of  building.  This  Church  becoming  ruinous  was 
taken  down  in  the  year  1734,  when  a  new  one  was  began 
to  be  erected.  The  parishioners  at  the  commencement 
of  this  undertaking  had  applied  to  an  architect  of  emi¬ 
nence,  who  laid  before  the  vestry  meeting  an  elegant 
plan  for  the  intended  edifice.  Some  disagreement  arising, 
his  proposal  was  rejected,  and  an  inferior  artist  was  en¬ 
gaged  for  the  work.  On  its  completion.  Wood  pub¬ 
lished  in  his  “  Essay  towards  a  Description  of  Bath,” 
the  following  remarks,  which  although  very  severe,  are 
considered  to  be  just.  He  observes,  that  “  the  work 
was  carried  on  by  the  direction  of  the  architect  in  a  taste 
so  peculiar  to  himself  that  the  very  journeymen,  in  order 
to  mortify  him,  declared  that  a  horse  accustomed  to  the 
sight  of  good  buildings,  was  so  frightened  at  the  odd 
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appearance  of  the  Church  that  he  would  not  pass  it  till 
he  was  hoodwinked.”  The  inside  of  the  body  of  this 
whimsical  fabric  is  nearly  63  feet  in  length,  almost  37 
in  breadth,  and  has  only  a  timber  floor  to  separate  the 
living  from  the  dead.  The  roof,  too,  is  a  piece  of  work 
of  no  common  kind  for  the  building,  is  spanned  at  twice 
to  throw  the  whole  weight  towards  the  centre,  and  to 
make  a  lodgement  for  snow  and  dirt  directly  over  the 
middle  of  the  Church.  The  termination  of  the  tower  is 
also  very  unfortunate,  and  has  exposed  the  whole  struc¬ 
ture  to  the  contemptuous  appellation  of  the  pepper-box. 
The  situation  of  the  building  is  equally  unfortunate  with 
its  plan,  being  at  the  junction  of  two  streets  through 
which  carriages  are  continually  passing.  The  expense 
of  this  erection,  which  was  finished  in  1742,  was  defrayed 
partly  by  voluntary  subscription,  to  which  General  Wade 
added  a  liberal  donation  j  the  deficiency  was  made  good 
by  a  parish  rate. 


FEUNE  SKELETON. 


“  To  the  Editor  of  the  Port-Fouo, 

“  Sir, 

“  As  you  have  announced  that  your  very  interest¬ 
ing  work,  entitled  “  The  Port-Folio,”  is  intended  not 
only  for  the  display  of  topographical  subjects,  but  every 
other  that  may  be  considered  curious,  I  send  you  a  draw¬ 
ing  made  from  the  remains  of  an  animal  which  my  gar¬ 
dener  discovered  entangled  in  the  branches  of  a  tree  in 
this  neighbourhood ;  the  original  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  a  friend  of  mine  in  London.  If  you  Judge  it  suitable 
for  your  publication,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  it  inserted ; 
and  although  I  am  a  subscriber  to  your  work,  I  shall  be 
further  obliged  if  you  will  favour  me  with  two  or  three 
impressions  from  the  plate  when  they  are  cast  off. 

“  I  am  aware  that  it  is  no  very  uncommon  thing  for 
creatures  of  this  kind  that  climb  trees  and  spring  upon 
iheir  prey,  to  lose  their  lives  in  the  way  which  that  now 
represented  before  you  appears  to  have  done.  I  have 
seen  another  specimen  of  this  sort,  only  varying  in  atti¬ 
tude,  according  to  the  ramifications  in  which  it  was 
caught.  You  will  perceive  by  the  drawing,  that  this 
must  have  been  thrown  into  the  form  which  it  assumes 
with  considerable  violence ;  the  neck  is  compressed 
almost  to  dislocation,  and  the  mouth  is  entirely  closed; 
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the  two  fore-legs  are  in  a  dangling  position,  while  the 
hinder  ones  seem  to  have  been  fixed,  one  of  them  evi¬ 
dently  in  an  unnatural  position.  The  tail  is  nearly 
straight;  the  hide  quite  perfect,  and  bleached  almost 
white. 

“  Independently  of  accidents  of  this  sort,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  Cat  is  an  ill-fated  and  persecuted  animal. 
Malcolm  informs  us,  That  one  was  found  about  the  year 
1788,  inclosed  in  a  little  square  cavity,  in  one  of  the 
walls  of  the  old  priory  church  of  Clerkenwell,  at  the 
time  of  its  demolition,  which  was  probably  entombed 
alive.  If  this  is  the  fact,  the  same  author  observes, 
‘  It  was  to  the  endless  disgrace  of  the  workmen,  whom 
we  find,  by  this  instance,  to  have  been  equally  inhuman 
with  some  of  the  populace  of  our  day  in  torturing  unre¬ 
sisting  animals,  which  of  all  cowardice  is  most  detest¬ 
able.  They  little  supposed  poor  grimalkin  would  have 
been  preserved  600  years,  and  afterwards  inclosed  in  a 
glass  case  as  a  curiosity  (as  she  now  is),  at  the  Crown 
Tavern,  near  the  church,  without  doubt  the  oldest  Cat- 
mummy  in  Europe.’ 

“  Your’s,  &c. 

“  A.  B.*’ 

“  Salisbury,  Nov.  7»  1823. 
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BUCKFASTliEIGH  ABBEY, 

DEVONSHIRE. 


THIS  monastery  was  founded  in  the  year  il37,  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.  by  Ethelwardus,  son  of  William 
Pomerai.  It  was  inhabited  by  monks  of  the  Cistertian 
order,  who  appear  to  have  ruled  here  with  a  high  hand, 
the  abbots  having  the  power  of  inflicting  capital  punish¬ 
ment  within  their  manor  of  Buckfastleigh. 

At  the  dissolution,  the  revenues  were  estimated  at 
^£’466;  11  clear  yearly  income.  The  site  was  granted  to 
Sir  Thomas  Dennis,  and  is  now,  or  was  lately,  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  William  Searle  Bentall,  Esq.  Most  of  the 
ruins  were  taken  down  about  the  year  1806,  and  a  house 
in  the  Gothic  style  was  then  erected  over  the  vaulting  of 
the  Abbey  :  one  tower  of  the  building  was  however  pre¬ 
served,  which  with  a  few  fragments  overgrown  with  ivy. 
See.  forms  the  picturesque  appearance  seen  in  the  an¬ 
nexed  plate  ;  many  of  the  houses  now  standing  in  the 
village  have  been  built  with  materials  from  the  ruined 
Abbey,  as  well  as  a  large  structure  intended  for  a  manu¬ 
factory.  The  ancient  parish  church  is  situated  on  a  high 
hill  north  of  the  village,  commanding  a  view  of  the 
Abbey  and  other  pleasing  objects. 

The  church  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  transepts, 
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tower,  and  two  small  chapels  on  the  north  and  south 
sides.  It  contains  no  monuments  of  note. 

The  village  of  Buckfastleigh  is  in  the  hundred  of  Stan- 
borough  and  in  the  deanery  of  Totton ;  it  lies  about  three 
miles  from  Ashburton  on  the  road  to  Plymouth.  A  mar¬ 
ket  on  Tuesday  was  granted  to  the  abbots  of  Buckfast¬ 
leigh,  about  the  year  1352,  This  market,  which  had 
been  long  discontinued,  was  attempted  to  be  revived, 
but  without  success,  in  1800.  The  market-house,  which 
is  standing,  has  been  converted  to  other  purposes.  There 
are  now  two  fairs  for  cattle,  &c.  held  on  the  third  Thurs¬ 
day  in  June,  and  the  2d  Thursday  in  September.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  in  the  parish  was  in  1810,  1525, 
and  in  1811,  1836,  according  to  the  returns  made  to 
parliament  at  those  times. 
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ANCIENT  BU1ED1N6S, 

CHESTER. 

THE  ancient  city  of  Chester  is  seated  near  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  county,  on  a  rocky  eminence  above  the 
river  Dee,  and  is  half  encircled  by  a  sweep  of  that 
river.  Much  has  been  said  relative  to  the  origin  of  this 
city,  which  has  been  traced  by  some  authors  to  very  re¬ 
mote  times.  There  is  no  doubt  but  it  was  a  Roman  mili¬ 
tary  station,  for  which  it  was  well  adapted,  from  command¬ 
ing  the  head  of  the  frith  or  estuary  of  the  Dee,  which  then 
flowed  up  in  a  broad  channel  to  its  walls,  overflowing 
all  the  low  grounds  between  the  Wirral  and  Flintshire. 
Its  Roman  occupation  is  also  demonstrated  by  the  fre¬ 
quent  discoveries  that  have  been  made  of  remains  of  an¬ 
tiquity  belonging  to  that  nation.  The  walls  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  city  determine  the  bounds  of  the  ancient  one  ;  and 
the  form  in  which  the  buildings  are  disposed  is  evidently 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Roman  camp. 

Chester  principally  consists  of  four  streets  running 
from  a  centre  towards  the  points  of  the  compass,  and 
each  terminated  by  a  gate.  These  streets  were  excavated 
from  a  stratum  of  rock,  and  are  sunk  several  feet  below 
the  surface,  a  circumstance  which  has  led  to  the  singular 
construction  of  the  houses  represented  in  the  plate  an¬ 
nexed.  On  the  level  of  the  streets  are  low  shops  or 
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warehouses,  and  above  them  a  gallery  on  each  side, 
reaching  from  street  to  street,  open  in  front,  and  some 
of  them  ballustraded.  These  galleries,  called  rows  by 
the  inhabitants,  appear  very  curious  to  strangers,  being 
so  far  elevated  above  the  middle  of  the  street.  Along 
the  rows  are  ranges  of  shops,  and  above  them  the  higher 
stories,  which  generally  project  towards  the  street  and 
form  a  line  with  the  warehouses  beneath.  The  whole 
appears  as  if  the  first  stories  of  the  houses  were  laid 
open,  and  a  communication  made  from  house  to  house, 
pillars  only  being  left  for  the  support  of  the  upper  parts 
of  the  buildings. 
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FRAMPTON  COTTEREUi, 

GLO  UCESTERSHIRE. 


THE  manor  of  Frampton  Cotterell  lies  between  Bristol 
and  Chipping  Sodbury  ;  it  was  formerly  possessed  by 
the  Cotel  family.  The  court-house  (which  still  retains 
appearances  of  its  ancient  splendour^,  as  well  as  the 
principal  estate,  were  detached  from  the  manor  by 
Henry  VIII.  and  given  to  Sir  John  Seymour  and  Sir 
Henry  Seymour.  By  marriage  with  Ann  Seymour,  a 
coheir,  Henry  Symes,  Esq.  became  possessed  of  a  moiety, 
and  purchased  the  remaining  interest.  He  afterwards 
gave  it  in  dower  to  Edward  Bisse,  Esq.  on  mar¬ 
riage  with  his  second  daughter.  Their  daughter  Amy 
married  Gabriel  Hale,  of  Alderley,  Esq.  grandson  of 
the  celebrated  chief  justice.  Edward  Bisse  Hale,  Esq. 
who  died  in  1785,  succeeded  him,  and  the  estate  was 
soon  afterwards  sold  to  William  Southwold,  Esq. 

The  interior  of  the  court  house  is  in  the  style  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  principal  parts  were  modern¬ 
ized  by  John  Symes,  Esq.  who  died  in  1661.  The  cha¬ 
racter  of  this  gentleman  is  thus  drawn  on  a  tablet  to  his 
memory  in  the  church  at  Frampton  Cotterell ; — 

“  Reader,  thou  treadest  on  the  sacred  ashes  of  John 
Symes,  Esq.  who  in  the  late  unhappy  times  ofrebellion, 
was  forced  (for  his  signal  loyalty  to  his  prince)  to  leave 
his  former  habitation  at  Poundisford,  in  the  parish  of 
Pitminster,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  and  to  seke  a 
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repose  in  his  old  age  in  this  parish.  He  was  a  man 
greatly  renowned  for  Wisdome,  Justice,  Integrity,  and 
Sobriety,  which  talents  he  did  not  hide  in  a  napkin,  but 
religiously  exercised  in  the  whole  conduct  of  his  life, 
especially  in  the  government  of  the  county,  wherein  he 
bore  all  the  honourable  offices  incident  to  a  country  gen¬ 
tleman  as  knight  of  the  shire  (elected  nemine  contra- 
dicente)  for  the  parliament  held  at  Westminster,  in  the 
21st  year  of  King  James,  high  sheriffe,  deputy  lieute¬ 
nant  for  many  years,  and  justice  of  the  peace  for  forty 
years  and  upwards;  and  as  he  was  careful  and  solicitous 
to  discharge  his  duty  to  God,  his  soveraigne,  and  his  coun¬ 
try,  so  God  was  pleased  to  bestow  on  him  several  badges 
(also)  of  his  especiall  favour,  as  length  of  dayes,  accom- 
panyed  with  a  most  healthy  constitution  of  body,  for 
above  eighty  years,  and  of  his  mind  to  the  last :  as  also 
a  numerous  posterity,  even  of  children  and  children’s 
children  to  the  number  of  100  and  upwards,  descended 
of  his  loynes  (by  his  only  wife  Amy,  the  daughter  of 
Thomas  Horner,  of  Cloved  [Cloford]  in  the  county  of 
Somerset,  Esq.),  and  when  he  was  full  of  dayes  and 
honour,  having  lived  88  years  7  moneths,  and  17  dayes, 
and  seene  the  safe  returne  of  his  prince  to  his  crown  and 
kingdomes,  after  a  long  and  horrible  exile,  and  thereby 
the  flourishing  condition  both  of  church  and  state  ;  hav¬ 
ing  finished  his  work  on  earth,  he  cheerfully  resigned  his 
soul  to  God  that  gave  it,  the  21st  day  of  October,  anno 
domini  1661  ;  in  full  assurance  of  ajoyfull  Resurrection.” 
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ANCIENT  FIG  TREE, 

OXFORDSHIRE. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Port-Folio. 

“  Sm, 

“  The  following  is  an  account  of  the  Fig 
Tree  which  was  planted  in  1648,  and  is  now  growing  in 
the  garden  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,^  as  transmitted  by 
the  Secretaryof  the  Horticultural  Society. — Read,  August 
nth,  1819. 

“  ‘  Sir — I  HAVE,  agreeably  to  your  request,  made 
some  inquiries  respecting  the  history  of  the  Fig  Tree 
brought  into  England  by  Dr.  Pocock,  and  now  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Pocock  Fig. 

“  ‘  The  Tree,  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  thefirst  of 
the  sort  introduced  into  England,  is  now  growing  in  the 
garden  of  the  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  The  traditional  account  given  of  it  is, 
that  it  was  brought  from  Aleppo  by  Dr.  Pocock,  and 
planted  there  in  1648. 

In  1806,  Dr.  White,  late  Regius  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  caused  an  engraving  on  copper  to  be  made  of 
it,  which  represents  the  whole  tree,  as  it  then  appeared. 
At  the  top  of  the  engraving  is  inscribed,  ‘  Arbor  Pocock- 
iana,  imagine  accuratissima  ®re  expressa:’  and  at  the 
bottom,  ‘  Ficus  Arbor,  ex  Syria  olim  regione  a  celeber- 
rimo  Edvardo  Pocockio,  circiter  centum  et  septuaginta 
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abhinc  anniS)  prima  quidem  sui  generis,  in  Britanniam 
advecta,  hodieque  in  horto  Professoris  Ling.  Heb.  apud 
Oxoniensis,  virens  et  fructuosa.  Junii  12mo.  A.  D.  1806. 
Altitude  arboris  21  pedes;  ombitus  trunci  in  porte  supe- 
riori,  3  pedes  6  uncioe.’ 

“  ‘  The  tree  received  considerable  damage  from  the 
fire ,  which  happened  at  Christ  Church  on'.the  3rd  of  March, 
1809 ;  till  that  time,  the  large  trunk  mentioned  by  Dr. 
John  Sibthorpe,  in  Martyn’^  Edition  of  Miller’s  Gar¬ 
dener’s  Dictionary,  remained.  Dr.  White,  in  order  to 
preserve  it  from  the  injuries  of  the  weather,  had  the  top 
of  if  covered  with  lead ;  but,  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  the 
lead  was  stolen,  and  soon  after,  the  trunk  itself  decayed, 
and  was  removed  *  The  tree,  at  this  time,  is  in  a  very 
flourishing  state;  it  does  not  show  those  marks  of  old 
age  which  it  did  at  the  time  the  engraving  was  made  of 
it ;  but  there  are  some  small  remains  of  the  old  trunk  to 
be  seen  a  few  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
The  branches  now  growing,  I  suppose  to  be  not  more 
than  eight  or  ten  years  old,  those  in  the  centre  of  the  tree 
are  twenty-one  feet  high.  There  are  some  Figs  upon  it, 
which  will  be  ripe  enough  to  send  to  the  Horticultural 
Society;  for  their  next  meeting. 

“  ‘  I  am,  &c. 

“‘WILLIAM  BAXTER.’” 

“  *  Botanic  Garden,  Oxford, 

“  *  May  8,  1824.”  * 

*  The  trunk  was  destroyed  by  the  fire,  and  the  safety  of  the  roof 
was  for  some  time  doubted. 
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WELLS  CATHEDRAL  AND  PALACE^ 

S03IERSETSHIRE. 

THE  Cathedral  of  Wells  has  always  been  considered 
one  of  the  most  splendid  specimens  of  religious  archi¬ 
tecture  in  England.  Its  length  from  east  to  west  is  380 
feet,  and  its  breadth  130,  In  the  centre  of  the  transept 
rises  a  large  quadrangular  tower  160  feet  high,  the  base 
of  which  rests  upon  four  broad  arches;  the  tower  contains 
five  bells.  The  length  of  the  nave  is  190  feet,  it  is  se¬ 
parated  from  the  two  side  aisles  by  eighteen  clustered 
pillars,  nine  on  each  side,  supporting  pointed  arches. 
The  extent  from  the  choir  to  the  altar  is  108  feet ;  behind 
the  latter  is  the  superb  chapel  of  the  Blessed  Virgin , 
which  is  52  feet  in  length,  and  35  in  breadth,  ornamented 
with  gothic  windows  of  the  most  beautiful  and  delicate 
workmanship.  The  western  front  is  flanked  by  two 
smaller  towers,  in  one  of  which  there  is  a  chime  of  six 
very  large  bells.  The  centre  part  is  extremely  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  of  singular  construction :  the  whole  is 
adorned  with  a  great  variety  of  figures  of  exquisite 
carved  workmanship,  placed  in  ornamented  niches  or 
canopies,  supported  by  slender  pillars  of  polished  mar¬ 
ble.  At  the  top  are  the  images  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  ; 
and  below  them  are  popes,  princes,  and  bishops :  one 
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whole  line  of  this  front  is  occupied  in  the  display  of  a 
curious  grotesque  representation  of  the  resurrection. 
The  larger  statues  which  adorn  the  lower  part  of  this 
front  are  interspersed  with  other  scriptural  subjects, 
portrayed  in  high  relief.  Each  side  of  the  great  but¬ 
tresses  is  filled  with  figures  as  large  as  life,  of  kings, 
queens,  abbots,  popes,  and  cardinals.  Bishops  and  dig¬ 
nitaries  occupy  the  dust  under  this  noble  edifice,  the 
internal  decorations  of  which  are  for  the  most  part  mo¬ 
numental  erections  to  their  memory.  Here  the  body  of 
Ina,  the  first  founder  of  the  church,  is  said  to  repose  with 
the  ashes  of  prelates  and  others,  of  whom  little  is  at  this 
time  known. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  church  is  the  beautiful  clois¬ 
ter;  the  west  side  of  it  is  162  feet  in  length,  and  was, 
together  with  the  school  and  exchequer  over  it,  built  by 
Bishop  Beckington  ;  its  south  side  is  152  feet  in  length, 
and  was  began  by  the  same  bishop,  but  left  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  Thomas  Henry,  treasurer  of  Wells,  and  arch¬ 
deacon  of  Cornwall;  the  east  side  is  159  feet  in  length, 
and  was  erected  by  Bishop  Bubwith  ;  it  has  a  small 
chapel  beneath,  and  a  library  above. 

The  Chapter-House  is  a  building  of  an  octangular 
form,  supported  by  a  central  clustered  column ;  this 
apartment  is  52  feet  across  in  every  direction.  In  the 
centre  of  the  nave  of  the  church,  to  the  north  of  King 
Ina’s  monument,  is  a  small  chapel  between  two  pillars, 
called  Bubwith’s  Chapel,  where  that  prelate  lies  interred. 
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Opposite  to  this  chapel,  also  between  two  pillars,  is 
another,  called  Knights’  Chapel,  although  erected  by  one 
of  Beckington’s  executors;  adjoining  is  a  stone  pulpit, 
placed  there  by  the  direction  of  Bishop  Knight,  who  was 
burled  under  a  large  slab  of  marble,  al  a  little  distance 
from  it.  In  the  south  aisle,  opposite  the  choir,  is  a 
chapel  of  excellent  workmanship,  in  which  there  is  an 
alabaster  figure  of  Bishop  Beckington,  with  a  skeleton 
beneath  it.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  choir  is  a  chapel, 
dedicated  to  Saint  Catherine,  containing  a  statue  in  full 
size  of  bishop  Drokenford ;  and  opposite  to  this  is 
another,  called  Melton’s  Chapel,  this  is  likewise  orna> 
mented  with  several  monuments.  In  the  north  aisles  are 
several  chapels,  one  of  which  contains  Peter  Lightfoot’s 
clock:  this  curious  article,  the  work  of  a  monk  of  Glas¬ 
tonbury,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pieces  of  ancient 
mechanism  extant.  It  has  an  astronomical  dial,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  barrier  of  small  figures  on  horseback, 
representing  knights  at  tilts  and  tournaments,  which,  by 
a  movement  of  the  machinery,  are  hurried  round  the  dial 
in  a  most  ludicrous  manner. 

Southward,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  Cathedral,  is 
the  Bishop’s  Palace,  a  noble  building,  august  and  vener¬ 
able  in  its  appearance,  and  more  resembling  the  fortified 
residence  of  a  military  baron  than  that  of  an  ecclesiastic. 
Its  walls  encompass  a  space  of  seven  acres  of  ground, 
and  are  flanked  by  redoubts  and  half  moons;  a  deep 
fosse  or  moat,  supplied  with  water  from  St.  Andrew’s 
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Well,  surrounds  the  whole;  from  the  bank  of  this  fosse  is 
seen  the  annexed  view  of  the  Cathedral,  showing  part  of 
the  palace  walls.  On  the  north  side  is  a  bridge  and  stately 
gate-house,  serving  as  an  entrance  to  the  exterior  court. 
On  the  east  side  of  the  court  is  a  dwelling  house  con¬ 
taining  several  large  and  handsome  apartments,  with  a 
chapel.  On  the  south  side  of  the  court,  nearly  opposite 
to  the  entrance,  formerly  stood  the  great  hall ;  it  is  now 
in  ruins,  having  been  demolished  by  Sir  John  Gates,  in 
the  time  of  Edward  VI.  for  the  sake  of  the  lead  which 
covered  its  roof. 


INDIAN  DAGGER, 


THIS  curious  weapon  was  very  obligingly  presented  to 
the  Editor,  by  the  Rev.  I.  F.  Toyn,  rector  of  Alvechurch, 
in  the  county  of  Worcester,  through  the  hands  of  Mr, 
Benjamin  Maund,  of  Broomsgrove.  The  handle  is  of  box, 
and  is  carved  with  great  dexterity  and  precision ;  its 
length  is  about  six  inches;  the  blade,  which  is  wavy,  is 
sharp  on  both  edges ;  it  has  a  scabbard  made  of  soft  wood, 
resembling  willow ;  the  whole  length  is  fifteen  inches. 

This  weapon  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  a 
Cherokee  chief,  who  gave  it  to  General  Toyn  (the  father 
of  the  reverend  gentleman  above-mentioned),  when  he 
held  the  government  of  East  Florida,  in  1780,  as  a  token 
of  personal  esteem  for  the  governor,  and  as  a  mark  of 
respect  for  the  British  Government.  At  the  time  the 
Indian  presented  it  he  informed  the  general  that  he  had 
entered  a  Spanish  gentleman’s  house,  armed  with  this 
Dagger,  and  with  it  scalped  and  murdered  the  whole  of 
the  family.  Such  acts  of  vengeance  may  be  accounted 
for  by  considering  that  the  Cherokees  were  once  a  nu¬ 
merous  and  valiant  nation,  but,  like  other  Indian  tribes, 
they  have  been  spoiled  and  diminished  by  the  new  settlers. 
The  author  of  The  Sketch  Book,  upon  ‘  Traits  of  Indian 
Character’,  says,  “  The  eastern  tribes  have  long  since 
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disappeared  ;  the  forests  that  sheltered  them  have  been 
laid  low  ;  and  scarce  any  traces  remain  of  them  in  the 
thickly-settled  States  of  New  England,  excepting  here 
and  there  the  Indian  name  of  a  village  or  a  stream.  And 
such  must  be  the  fate  of  those  other  tribes  which  skirt  the 
frontiers,  and  have  occasionally  been  inveighed  from  their 
forests,  to  mingle  in  the  wars  of  white  men.  They  will 
vanish  like  a  vapour  from  the  face  of  the  earth ;  their 
very  history  will  be  lost  in  forgetfulness ;  or,  if  perchance 
some  dubious  memorial  of  them  should  survive,  it  may 
be  in  the  romantic  dreams  of  the  poet,  to  people  in 
imagination  his  glades  and  groves,  like  the  fauns  and 
satyrs,  and  sylvan  deities  of  antiquity.  But  should  he 
venture  upon  the  dark  story  of  their  wrongs  and  wretched¬ 
ness;  should  he  tell  how  they  were  invaded,  corrupted, 
despoiled ;  driven  from  their  native  abodes,  and  the  se¬ 
pulchres  of  their  fathers ;  hunted  like  wild  beasts  about 
the  earth  ;  and  sent  down  with  violence  und  butchery  to 
the  grave ;  posterity  will  either  turn  with  horror  and 
incredulity  from  the  tale,  or  blush  with  indignation  at 
the  inhumanity  of  their  forefathers.”— “  We  are  driven 
back,”  said  an  old  warrior,  “  until  we  can  retreat  no 
further ;  our  hatchets  are  broken,  our  bows  are  snapped, 
our  fires  are  extinguished  ;  a  little  longer  and  the  white 
man  will  cease  to  persecute  us — for  we  shall  cease  to 
exist.” 
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STANTON  HARCOURT  CHURCH, 

OXFORDSHIRE, 

THIS  Church,  which  is  situated  in  the  village  of  the 
same  name  at  the  distance  of  seven  or  eight  miles  from 
Oxford,  is  a  spacious  and  handsome  building  in  the  form 
of  a  cross.  The  windows  in  the  lower  part  of  the  tower 
are  of  Saxon  architecture,  those  in  the  upper  divisions 
are  of  a  more  recent  date.  The  principal  entrance  is  by 
a  round-headed  arch,  on  one  side  of  which  is  a  small  re¬ 
ceptacle  for  holy  water.  At  a  short  distance  is  another 
door  used  by  the  women  only,  as  from  a  custom  of  im¬ 
memorial  standing  they  never  pass  through  the  same 
entrance  with  the  men;  this  custom  is,  probably,  not 
retained  by  persons  of  the  established  church  in  any  other 
parish,  though  it  will  be  recollected,  that  by  one  of  the 
canons  of  the  Popish  church  females  were  excluded  from 
the  chancel.  The  nave  is,  evidently,  (from  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  round-headed  windows)  a  part  of  the  original 
structure  ;  the  other  divisions  of  the  building  are  chiefly 
of  a  later  date.  The  windows  in  the  chancel  are  all  of  a 
slender  lancet  shape. 

The  Church  contains  several  ancient  brasses.  An¬ 
nexed  to  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  is  the  burial 
chapel  of  the  Harcourt  family.  On  the  south  wall  of 
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the  Church  is  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  a  youthful  pair, 
whose  story  created  much  interest  at  the  time  of  their 
decease  ;  their  names  were  J  ohn  He  wit,  and  Sarah  Drew, 
who  were  killed  by  lightning,  on  the  last  day  of  July, 
1718,  The  tablet  has  this  inscription  written  by  Pope  : 

Think  not  by  rig’rous  judgment  seiz’d, 

A  pair  so  youthful  could  expire: 

Victims  so  pure,  heaven  saw  well  pleas’d, 

And  snatch’d  them  in  celestial  fire. 

Live  well,  and  fear  no  sudden  fate. 

When  God  calls  virtue  to  the  grave. 

Alike  ’tis  justice  soon  or  late 
Mercy  alike  to  kill  or  save. 

Virtue,  unmoved,  can  hear  the  call, 

And  face  the  flash  that  melts  the  ball. 
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ST.  VINCENT’S  ROCKS, 

CLIFTON,  GLOUCESTERSHIRE.  . 

CLIFTON,  which  Was  formerly  a  neat  little  village, 
has  of  late  years  become  of  great  importance,  on  account 
of  its  Hot  Well  Spring,  so  much  celebrated  for  its  efficacy 
in  various  disorders.  The  spring  rises  out  of  a  cleft  in 
the  solid  rock,  about  ten  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
river  at  low  water.  It  is  computed  to  discharge  about 
forty  gallons  in  a  minute.  It  is  said  to  have  been  origi¬ 
nally  discovered  by  some  sailors  passing  up  and  down 
the  river  in  their  boats,  who  first  used  it  medicinally. 
In  1695,  however,  there  was  a  building  lease  granted  by 
the  Society  of  Merchant  Venturers  of  Bristol,  (who  are 
lords  of  the  manor  of  Clifton)  to  Sir  Thomas  Day,  Robert 
Yates,  and  others  of  the  citizens  of  Bristol,  who  erected 
the  first  Hot- Well  House,  and  recovered  the  Spring, 
which  from  neglect  had  been  nearly  lost. 

Whilst  we  are  speaking  of  the  Spring,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  mention  a  singular  circumstance,  which  is 
credible,  asserted  to  have  happened  at  the  Hot-Well,  on 
the  1st  of  November,  1755,  when,  without  any  apparent 
cause,  the  water  became  very  red,  and  so  excessively 
turbid  that  it  could  not  be  drank  :  the  usual  method  re¬ 
sorted  to,  when  the  tide  (as  is  sometimes  the  case)  fouls 
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the  Spring,  of  pumping  out  all  the  water  in  the  reservoir, 
was  followed,  without  success  ;  and  various  were  the 
conjectures  formed  to  account  for  this  phenomenon. 
Amongst  the  rest,  there  was  a  gentleman  present,  who 
particularly  noted  down  the  day  ;  declaring  it  to  be  bis 
opinion,  that  the  circumstance  arose  from  some  violent 
concussion  somewhere  at  that  time,  and  which  probably 
would  soon  be  heard  of ;  and  in  fact,  the  accounts  of  the 
dreadful  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  (which  happened  on  that 
very  day)  did  arrive  soon  after,  thereby  confirming  the 
gentleman’s  opinion. 

The  river  below  the  Hot-Well  is  scarcely,  if  at  all 
broader  than  at  Bristol,  and  is  of  a  muddy  hue  ;  at  low 
water  the  channel  is  almost  dry,  but  at  the  spring  tides 
the  water  rises  to  the  height  of  from  thirty  to  thirty-six 
feet  perpendicular,  so  that  there  is  ample  depth  of  water 
for  ships  of  large  burden  to  pass  up  and  down  in  safety. 
These  are  always  towed,  either  by  their  own  boats,  or 
by  means  of  horses  and  men  on  the  towing  path.  From 
Clifton  Hill  there  is  a  very  good  view  of  the  city  of 
Bristol,  and  the  adjacent  country  j  and  the  Downs  around 
|t  present  a  most  delightful  walk  or  ride  to  a  great  extent. 

The  foregoing  account  was  obliging  transmitted  by 
Mrs.  C.  Rees,  of  Bath. 
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**  To  the  Editor  of  the  Port-Folio, 

“  Sir, 

Ediall,  or  Edjall  Hall,  about  a  mile  west  of 
Lichfield,  was  the  place  occupied  by  Johnson,  in  1735, 
then  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  where  he 
established  a  school  in  the  year  following.  This  period 
of  his  life  is  thus  noticed  by  Boswell : — ‘  He  now  set  up 
‘  a  private  academy ;  for  which  purpose  he  hired  a  large 

*  house,  well  situated  near  his  native  city, 

“  ‘  In  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  for  1736,  there  is  the 

*  following  advertisement:  “  At  Ediall,  near  Lichfield,  in 
“  ‘  Staffordshire,  young  gentlemen  are  boarded  and  taught 
“  ‘  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  by  Samuel  Johnson.’* 
‘  But  the  only  pupils  that  were  put  under  his  care  were 
‘  the  celebrated  David  Garrick,  and  his  brother  George, 

*  and  a  Mr.  Offley,  a  young  gentleman  of  good  fortune, 

*  who  died  early.  As  yet,  his  name  had  nothing  of  that 

*  celebrity  which  afterwards  commanded  the  highest 

*  attention  and  respect  of  mankind.  Had  such  an 
‘  advertisement  appeared  after  the  publication  of  his 
‘  London,  or  his  Rambler,  or  his  Dictionary,  how  would 
^  the  great  and  the  wealthy  have  embraced  an  oppor- 
‘  tunity  of  putting  their  sons  under  the  learned  tuition 
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‘  of  Samuel  Johnson.  While  Johnson  kept  his  academy 
‘  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  insensibly  furnishing^ 
‘  his  mind  with  various  knowledge  ;  but  I  have  not  dis- 
‘  covered  that  he  wrote  any  thing  except  a  great  part 
‘  of  his  Tragedy  of  Irene.  Mr.  Peter  Garrick,  the  elder 
‘  brother  of  David,  told  me  that  he  remembered  John- 
‘  son’s  borrowing  the  Turkish  History  of  him,  in  order 
‘  to  form  his  play  from  it.  When  he  had  finished  some 

*  part  of  it,  he  read  what  he  had  done  to  Mr.  Walmsley, 
‘  who  objected  to  his  having  brought  his  heroine  into  too 

*  great  distress,  and  asked  him,  “  How  can  you  possibly 
“  *  contrive  to  plunge  her  into  deeper  calamity  ?’*  John* 

*  son,  in  sly  allusion  to  the  supposed  oppressive  pro- 
‘  ceedings  of  the  court,  of  which  Mr.  Walmsley  was 
‘  registrar,  replied,  “  Sir,  I  can  put  her  into  the  spiritual 
‘  “  court!’  ” 

“  Mr.  Walmsley  was  a  gentleman  of  Lichfield,  and 
registrar  of  the  Bishop’s  Court :  he  was  a  zealous  friend 
of  Johnson  ;  and,  after  the  failure  of  the  school,  it  was 
by  his  advice  and  recommendation  that  Johnson  and  his 
pupil,  David  Garrick,  repaired  to  London, to  bring  into 
action  those  talents  which  rendered  them  two  of  the  most 
celebrated  characters  of  the  age. 

“  The  present  drawing  represents  the  House  as  it 
stood  in  1796:  it  was  taken  down  in  1809,  and  nothing 
now  remains  except  a  part  of  the  old  stables  and  the 
garden  wall.  “  I  am,  &c. 

“  JOHN  HEWITT.” 
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PIGEON  HOUSE  BARRACKS^ 

DUBLIN  HARBOUR. 

THE  fine  pier  termed  the  South  Wall  of  Dublin  Harbour, 
(some  particulars  concerning  which  we  notice  in  the  let¬ 
ter-press  that  accompanies  our  view  of  the  Light  House 
at  its  eastern  termination),  commences  at  the  village  of 
Ringsend,  in  the  suburbs  of  Dublin-  At  the  distance  of 
7938  feet  from  its  commencement,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Dublin,  are  the  buildings  now  collectively  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Pigeon  House.  The  pier  extends  9816 
feet  beyond  those  buildings,  to  the  spot  on  which  the 
light  house  is  constructed;  and,  in  conjunction  with  the 
quay-walls  of  Dublin,  forms  one  great  line  of  barrier 
against  the  waters,  nearly  six  English  miles  in  length. 
Throughout  the  first  part  of  its  progress  it  consists  of 
double  stone  walls,  filled  between  with  gravel,  and  ad¬ 
mitting  an  excellent  road  secured  by  parapets.  Between 
the  Pigeon  House  and  the  Light  House  the  pier  is  com¬ 
posed  of  two  parallel  walls  of  hewn  granite,  without 
cement,  the  intermediate  space  being  filled  with  gravel 
and  stone,  and  the  whole  finished  on  the  top  with  a  course 
of  granite  blocks  laid  in  tarras. 

The  place  termed  the  Pigeon  House  long  constituted 
the  port  at  which  the  whole  of  the  packets  sailing  between 
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Dublin  and  England,  received  and  landed  passengers. 
Here  was  constructed  for  their  use  an  artificial  basin, 
900  feet  by  450,  which  at  low  water  is  nearly  dry.  Since 
the  formation  of  a  harbour  at  Howth,  the  packets  in  the 
service  of  government  make  use  of  that  port;  but  some 
of  the  vessels  conveying  passengers  between  Liverpool 
and  Dublin  still  receive  and  land  their  freight  at  the 
Pigeon  House.  For  the  accommodation  of  passengers 
an  hotel  has  been  erected,  which,  however,  is  not  of  a 
very  estimable  character.  Here  are  also  fortifications, 
which  were  constructed  by  government,  as  a  place  of 
security  for  the  public  archives,  on  the  sudden  occur¬ 
rence  of  any  popular  commotion.  These  occupy  an 
oblong  space,  on  the  east  and  south  of  the  basin ;  and 
the  approach  to  that  place  from  the  South  Wall  is  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  battery  of  twenty-four  pounders.  Cannon, 
likewise,  range  along  tbe  south  pier,  and  others  are 
mounted  on  carriages,  to  traverse  in  all  directions  to  the 
seaward.  The  government  buildings  comprise  Barracks, 
with  necessary  stores,  which  are  constantly  occupied  by 
a  detachment  of  the  artillery. 
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IiZGHT  HOUSE  ON  SOUTH  WAIiL^ 

DUBLIN  HARBOUR. 


THE  Bay  of  Dublin  is  justly  celebrated  for  its  pictu¬ 
resque  beauties,  and,  in  several  particulars,  bears  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  far-famed  bay  of  Naples. 
But,  although  very  capacious,  it  is  subject  to  some  de¬ 
fects  highly  injurious  to  security  of  navigation.  Con¬ 
siderable  portions  of  the  bay  to  the  north  and  west  are 
occupied  by  two  dangerous  sand-banks,  termed  the  north 
and  south  Bulls,  between  which  lies  the  harbour.  This 
harbour  is  properly  a  continuation  of  the  channel  of  the 
river  LifFey,  and  is  capable  of  receiving  vessels  of  tliree 
hundred  tons  burthen,  but  is  narrow  and  difficult  of 
entrance,  in  consequence  of  a  bar,  on  which  the  lowest 
water  is  not  more  than  five  feet  in  depth.  Near  the 
northern  extreme  line  of  the  sand-bank  termed  tbe  south 
bull,  has  been  constructed  a  very  noble  pier,  which  is, 
unquestionably,  the  largest  work  of  its  kind  in  Europe, 
and  which,  to  adopt  the  words  of  Mr.  Brewer,  “  reminds 
the  spectator  of  the  magnitude  and  grandeur  of  Roman 
undertakings,  when  Rome  was  imperial  mistress  of  the 
world.”  This  fine  pier  is  again  noticed  in  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  our  engraved  view  of  the  Pigeon  HousSy  the 
buildings  at  which  place  are  seen  in  the  mid-distance  of 
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the  engraving  at  present  under  consideration.  Beyond 
the  Pigeon  House  the  pier  extends,  in  a  south-eastern 
direction,  9816  feet,  and  terminates  in  the  Light  House 
represented  in  the  annexed  view,  which  is  in  the  form 
of  a  truncated  cone,  and  was  built  between  the  years 
1761  and  1768.  The  material  is  mountain  granite,  ce¬ 
mented  with  tarras.  The  foundation  consists  of  large 
blocks  of  stone,  firmly  bound  together,  and  strengthened 
by  an  exterior  sloping  buttress  of  solid  masonry,  twenty- 
five  feet  wide  at  the  bottom.  The  building  consists  of 
three  stories,  sustained  by  stone  arches,  and  is  accessible 
by  a  stone  staircase  with  an  iron  balustrade,  which  winds 
round  its  outer  side,  and  terminates  in  an  iron  gallery 
that  surrounds  the  whole  structure  on  the  level  of  the 
upper  story.  On  the  top  is  an  octangular  lantern ,  which 
is  lighted  by  large  oil-lamps,  aided  by  reflectiiTg  lenses. 
This  very  useful  Light  House  was  erected  after  the 
designs,  and  under  the  superintendence,  of  Mr.  Smith. 
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WESTON  UNDERWOOD  CHURCH^ 

BUCKS. 

THE  pleasant  village  of  Weston-Underwood  stands 
elevated  above  the  banks  of  the  river  Ouse,  five  or  six 
miles  from  Newport-Pagnel,  and  two  from  the  town  of 
Olney.  Here  is  an  ancient  residence  belonging  to  the 
Throckmortons,  the  principal  front  of  which  was  built 
by  Sir  Robert  Throckmorton,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century ;  other  parts  of  the  house  are  of  a  much 
older  date.  The  estate  is  now  the  property  of  Sir 
George  Courtenay  Throckmorton,  who  presides  over  the 
village  with  the  most  amiable  and  friendly  regard. 

The  church  is  situated  upon  the  highest  point  in  the 
neighbourhood,  at  the  extremity  of  the  village,  and  the 
surrounding  cemetry  commands  a  view  over  the  scenery 
which  the  poet  Cowper  has  poetically  described. 

The  Church  is  a  plain  gothic  structure,  and  of  small 
dimensions  ;  it  possesses  several  mural  monuments, 
and  is  kept  in  good  repair;  the  church-yard  has  a 
number  of  tombstones  ornamented  with  a  cross.  The 
Throckmortons  being  Catholics,  many  persons  of  that 
persuasion  reside  in  the  village,  and  have  places  of 
burial  here.  In  the  view  which  is  annexed,  on  the  right 
hand  side,  and  near  the  church  on  the  distant  ground, 
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appear  the  heads  of  a  clump  of  trees  thus  celebrated  by 
Cowper  — 

'■■■■■  “  There  fast  rooted  in  their  bank 
Stand,  never  overlook’d,  our  favourite  elms.” 

And  on  the  other  side  of  the  church  appears  the 

“  Tall  spire  from  which  the  sound  of  cheerful  bells 
Just  undulates  upon  the  list’ning  ear.” 

Cowper  writing  to  Sir  Richard  Hill,  relative  to  his  re¬ 
moval  from  Olney  to  Weston,  says,  “  I  find  myself  here 
situated  exactly  to  my  mind ;  Weston  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  villages  in  England.  It  is  a  change  so  great, 
as  to  compare  metropolitan  things  with  rural,  from  St. 
Giles’  to  Grosvenor  Square.  Our  house  is  in  all  respects 
commodious,  and  in  some  degree  elegant,  and  1  cannot 
give  you  a  better  idea  of  that  which  we  have  left  than  by 
telling  yoii  the  present  candidates  for  it  are  a  publican 
and  a  shoemaker.” 
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DORSETSHIRE. 

ENCOMBE,  formerly  the  residence  of  William  Merton 
Pitt,  Esq.,  but  now  a  seat  of  Lord  Eldon,  occupies  the 
bosom’ of  a  very  deep  valley' that  opens  to  the  Bristol 
Channel.  The  situation  is  extremely  delightful,  and  a 
piece  of  water  near  the  house  is  so  happily  contrived  as 
to  have  the  appearance  from  the  windows  of  forming 
part  of  the  sea,  which  terminates  the  view  along  the 
vale.  The  grounds  are  laid  out  with  much  taste,  the 
plantations  are  ex  tensive,  and  the  mansion  is  a  handsome 
building  of  Purbeck  stone.  The  site  of  this  building 
was  formerly  occupied  by  the  ancient  manor-house  of 
the  Cullifords ;  but  the  manor  and  farm  passed  from  that 
family,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  made  for  the  “  payment 
of  debts”  in  the  year  1734,  Soon  afterwards  it  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  Mrs.  Lora  Pitt,  who  gave  it  to  her  second  son 
John,  late  a  commissioner  of  trade  and  plantations,  and 
surveyor-general  of  his  majesty’s  woods  and  forests^ 
This  gentleman  erected  the  present  edifice  in  place  of 
the  ancient  house,  which  was  much  decayed. 

In  the  year  1753  was  found  on  this  farm  a  mushroom 
that  weighed  81bs.  and  was  fifteen  inches  long,  ten  round, 
eight  deep,  and  almost  in  the  form  of  a  figure  of  8. 
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In  the  neighbourhood  of  Encombe  is  St.  Adhelin’s 
Head,  a  famous  sea-mark,  consisting  of  a  bold  cliff, 
rising  to  the  height  of  nearly  330  feet :  near  this  im¬ 
mense  rock  the  Hals  well  East  Indiaman,  Captain 
Pierce,  was  wrecked  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  1T86;  and  so  tremendous  was  the  storm,  that  two 
hours  after  the  ship  had  struck,  not  an  atom  of  her  was 
to  be  seen.  A  short  time  before  the  ship  went  to  pieces, 
the  captain  called  the  second  mate  into  the  cuddy, 
where  , his  two  daughters,  two  nieces,  and  three  other 
young  ladies  were  clinging  round  him  for  protection,  and 
on  being  told  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  ladies  to 
escape,  he  nobly  resolved  to  share  their  fate ;  and  ad¬ 
dressing  himself  to  his  daughters,  and  enfolding  them  in 
his  arms,  he  said,  “  then,  my  dear  children,  we  will 
perish  together.” 
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WITHAM, 

BERKS. 

WITHAM,  standing  in  the  village  of  the  same  name,  is 
an  ancient  mansion  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Abingdon  : 
it  was  erected  about  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  and 
conveys  a  very  just  idea  of  the  gloomy  manners  of  an¬ 
cient  feudal  times.  A  view  of  this  edifice  cannot  fail  to 
recal  to  memory  the  fortified  dungeons  of  our  ancestors, 
whose  martial,  but  suspicious  tempers  appear  to  have 
forgotten  convenience,  while  they  consulted  the  magni¬ 
ficence  of  petty  tyranny,  and  confined  their  conceptions 
of  grandeur  to  unsocial  exclusion.  The  embattled  tower 
in  the  centre  of  the  edifice  is  low,  but  is  surmounted  by 
two  octangular  turrets,  of  elegant  dimensions :  the 
building  is  surrounded  by  a  moat.  The  vestiges  of  for¬ 
mer  splendor  are  still  visible  throughout  the  mansion : 
the  hall  is  in  its  original  state.  The  village  of  Witham, 
which  is  now  much  decayed,  stands  at  the  foot  of  a 
hill,  on  the  summit  of  which  the  massive  fragments  of  a 
desolated  fortress  may  yet  be  discovered  ;  this  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  erected  by  Kinewulph,  the  monarch 
of  the  West  Saxons,  to  repel  the  incursions  of  King  Offa, 
into  whose  power  it  afterwards  fell,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
made  it  the  place  of  his  residence. 
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The  church  is  small,  having  a  boarded  roof,  supported 
by  three  wooden  arches :  against  the  wall  on  each  side 
of  the  nave,  is  a  series  of  rude  ornaments  in  stone,  re¬ 
sembling  heads,  with  caps  similar  to  those  worn  by  canons 
regular  of  the  order  of  St.  Austin.  In  a  north  window, 
near  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  are  the  portraits  of  Edward 
II.  and  his  Queen  ,*  the  king  is  depicted  with  a  curled 
beard,  the  hair  divided,  and  hanging  on  each  side  the 
chin  ;  each  head  is  adorned  with  an  open  crown  fleury. 
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RUFUS  STONE^  NEW  FOREST, 

HAMPSHIRE. 


THIS  stone  commemorates  the  spot  on  which  was  slain 
William  II.  son  of  William  the  Conqueror,  of  which 
event Rapin,  in  his  History  of  England,  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  account : — “  It  is  said  that  as  the  king  was  going  to 
mount  his  horse  he  was  told  a  certain  monk  had  dreamed 
a  dream,  which  portended  some  great  misfortune  to  him. 
Ashe  gave  but  little  heed  to  such  presages,  he  answered 
jestingly,  he  plainly  saw  the  monk  wanted  money,  so 
ordered  him  100  shillings  ;  but,  however,  sent  him  word 
to  dream  better  dreams  for  the  future.  Whether  this  is  to 
be  considered  as  an  omen,  or  the  mere  effect  of  chance,  it 
was  that  very  day  fulfilled.  Towards  the  evening  Wil¬ 
liam  having  wounded  a  stag  was  pursuing  him  full  speed, 
when  Walter  Tyrrell,  a  French  knight,  shooting  at  the 
same  stag,  pierced  the  king  through  the  heart,  upon 
which  he  fell  down  dead  without  speaking  a  word.  The 
murderer,  though  he  knew  his  own  innocency,  fled  for  it, 
however,  without  any  one  endeavouring  to  seize  him. 
Every  one  was  busy  about  the  king,  whose  body  was 
laid  in  a  cart  which  accidently  came  by,  and  carried  to 
Winchester,  where  it  was  buried  the  next  day.”  Besides 
the  inscription  which  appears  upon  Rufus  stone  in  the 
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engraving,  there  are  two  others  descriptive  of  the  cause 
and  time  of  its  erection. 

“  Here  stood  the  oak  tree  from  w'hich  the  arrow  shot 
by  Walter  Tyrrell  at  a  stag,  glanced,  and  struck  king 
William  the  2d,  surnamed  Rufus,  in  the  breast,  of  which 
he  instantly  died,  on  the  2d  day  of  August,  llOO.” 

The  other  inscription  is  as  follows : — 

“  Anno  1755,  That  where  this  event  so  remarkable 
had  happened  might  not  be  hereafter  unknown,  this 
stone  was  set  up  by  John  Lord  Delawar,  who  has  seen 
the  tree  growing  in  this  place.  This  stone  was  repaired 
by  John  Richard  Earl  Delawar,  1781.” 

This  spot  was  visited  by  King  George  III.  the  27th 
of  June,  1789. 
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CliAVERlNG  CHURCH, 

ESSEX. 


CLAVERING  is  mentioned  in  the  Doomsday  book, 
where  it  is  called  Clavelinga,  and  was  then  held  by  Swenus 
de  Essex,  “  a  mighty  man  in  these  parts,”  who  possessed 
no  less  than  fifty-five  lordships  in  this  county.  Clave- 
ringbury,  situate  at  the  north  side  of  the  church,  the  re¬ 
sidence  of  the  ancient  lords  of  this  place,- and  the  bead 
of  the  barony  of  Clavering,  was  a  castle  ;  some  of  the 
walls  of  which  were  not  long  since  standing.  The  church 
was  given  to  the  Priory  of  Prittlewell  by  Robert  de 
Essex,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  The  rectory  and  ad- 
vowson  are  at  present  in  the  possession  of  Christ’s 
Hospital.  ‘  « 

The  church  and  chancel  are  of  stone,  leaded  and  em¬ 
battled.  The  tower  at  the  west  end  is  of  stone,  and  con¬ 
tains  six  bolls*  There  are  several  interesting  monuments 
in  this  church,  bearing  inscriptions  of  the  16tb  and  l7th 
centuries.  At  the  end  of  the  north  aisle,  under  an  arch  in 
the  north  wall,  is  the  effigy  of  a  person  dressed  in  armour, 
lying  upon  his  back,  his  right  hand,  which  rests  upon  his 
breast,  holds  a  sword  ;  as  there  are  no  traces  of  any  in¬ 
scription,  it  is  not  easy  to  form  a  conjecture  respecting 
the  person  in  memory  of  whom  the  effigy  is  there  placed, 
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— but  it  may  perhaps  be  for  the  founder  of  the  church — 
as  in  several  churches  in  this  county  the  effigies  of  the 
founders  may  be  seenj  placed  in  like  manner  under  a 
wall  of  the  church. 

The  drawing  from  which  the  annexed  view  is  engraved 
was  very  obligingly  furnished  by  Miss  Marsh,  and  we 
are  favoured  with  the  description  by  the  Rev.  Robert 
Ridsoale,  of  Hertford. 


“  To  the  Editor  of  the  Port~Foljo. 

“  Sir, 

“  I  BEG  leave  to  observe  that  an  orthographical 
error  occurred  in  your  last  number,  in  the  description  of 
*  The  Indian  Dagger  ’  which  I  transmitted  to  you  from 
the  Rev.  I.  F.  Tonyn,  of  Alvechurch.  You  will  per¬ 
ceive  that  one  letter  of  that  gentleman’s  name  has  been 
omitted,  which  makes  it  Toyn  instead  of  Tonyn.  I  shall 
feel  obliged  by  your  noticing  the  omission  in  your  next 
number. 

“  And  remain.  Sir, 

“  Yours,  &c. 

“  Bromsgrovv,  “  BENJAMIN  MAUND.” 

“  August  12tli,  1824.” 
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RAGIiAND  CASTIit:, 

MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

THE  ruins  of  this  once  important  fortress  are  situated 
upon  a  gentle  eminence,  about  a  mile  from  the  village  of 
Ragland.  It  was  called  by  Camden  “  the  beautiful 
and  castle-like  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Worcester.”  From 
the  present  remains  it  appears  to  be  less  ancient  than 
any  other  of  the  same  character  within  the  county,  the 
earliest  style  of  building  apparent  being  not  older  than 
the  time  of  Henry  V.  and  some  parts  have  been  erected 
so  lately  as  the  time  of  Charles  I.  ;  though  a  castellated 
mansion  stood  on  the  site  in  the  time  of  Sir  John  Morley, 
an  ancient  proprietor  of  the  estate,  who  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  II. 

In  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  occasioned  by  the  ty¬ 
ranny  of  Charles  I.  the  Marquis  of  Worcester  defended 
Ragland  Castle  against  the  forces  of  the  parliament,  in 
a  most  determined  manner  ;  and  at  length,  being  more 
than  fourscore  years  of  age,  was  allowed  to  march  out 
with  the  garrison  and  inhabitants,  with  the  honours  of 
war.  Before  the  investment  of  the  Castle  by  the  repub¬ 
licans,  the  king  used  frequently  to  visit  the  marquis 
here; -and  upon  the  monarch’s  releasing  Sir  Trevor  Wil¬ 
liams  and  other  gentlemen,  who  were  arrested  as  rebels, 
the  marquis  observed,  “  Well,  sir,  you  may  chance  to  gain 
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you  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  by  such  ways;  but  if  ever 
you  get  the  kingdom  of  England  by  such  doings  as  these, 
1  will  be  your  bondman.”  The  castle  after  its  surrender 
was  dismantled  by  order  of  parliament ;  and  in  addition 
to  the  injuries  it  then  sustained,  considerable  dilapida> 
tions  were  occasioned  by  the  numerous  tenants  being  al¬ 
lowed  to  take  the  stone  for  erecting  barns  and  other 
buildings.  During  these  devastations,  twenty-three  stair¬ 
cases  were  removed ;  but  the  late  Duke  of  Beaufort  no 
sooner  succeeded  to  the  estates,  than  he  ordered  that  not 
a  fragment  more  should  be  removed. 

The  citadel,  called  the  Yellow  Tower  of  Gwent,  was 
of  an  hexangular  form,  each  side  thirty-three  feet  broad; 
the  walls  are  of  hewn  stone,  ten  feet  thick,  defended  by 
bastions,  environed  with  a  moat,  and  connected  with  the 
castle  by  a  drawbridge  ;  when  entire  it  was  five  stories 
high,  but  the  greater  part  is  thrown  down ;  a  stone  stair¬ 
case  leads  to  the  top  of  one  of  its  bastion  towers,  from 
whichmay  be  seen  a  delightful  prospect  over  the  surround¬ 
ing  country.  Raised  terraces  extended  round  the  citadel, 
and  in  the  walls  are  broken  niches,  in  which  were  for¬ 
merly  statues  of  the  Roman  Emperors.  The  castle  was 
faced  with  free  stone,  which  gave  it  alight  appearance. 
The  grand  entrance  is  very  magnificent,  being  flanked 
with  two  massive  towers,  one  of  them  entirely  covered 
with  ivy,  the  other  tufted  with  similar  foliage  ;  a  third 
tower,  not  so  high  as  the  two  former  ones,  adds  to  the 
picturesque  effect  of  the  venerable  ruins. 
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CROWliAND  ABBEY, 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 


THE  celebrated  Abbey  of  Crowland  owes  its  origin  to 
Ethelbald,  king  of  Mercia,  who  secured  its,  possessions 
by  a  charter,  dated  anno  716.  After  the  massacre  of  the 
monks,  at  this  place,  by  the  Danes,  in  870,  KingEthelred 
encouraged  his  favourite  Turketule  to  rebuild  the  Abbey, 
which  was  effected  in  the  (following  reign.  In  1091  it 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  built  again  by  Abbot  Joffred 
in  1112:  the  first  stone  was  laid  with  great  solemnity; 
and  it  is  said  that  more  than  5000  persons  were  present 
on  the  occasion.  At  the  dissolution  its  annual  revenues 
were  dfi*  1217. 

The  history  of  this  celebrated  Abbey  being  so  well 
known,  and  our  limits  not  allowing  us  to  enter  upon  its 
particular  description,  we  shall  be  content  to  insert  a  few 
remarks  upon  the  subjoined  views  made  ,by  the  late  T. 
Espin,  Esq.  F«A.S.  of  Louth,  a  gentleman  who  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  antiquities,  and  made  large 
collections  towards  a  history  of  the  county  in  which  he 
resided.  The  drawings  were  made  in  1810,  and  Mr.  Espin 
observes,  “  the  west  front  has  not  much  varied  since  that 
lime  :  the  statue  sitting  on  the  north  side  of  the  door  way 
arch  is  however  down,'and  the  angel  on  the  other  side,  a 
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most  elegant  piece  of  sculpture,  has  lost  its  head;,  the 
space  above  the  window  is  repaired,  and  though  it  in 
some  measure  injures  the  effect,  it  will  amply  repay,  by 
preserving  for  many  years  the  most  striking  part  of  this 
celebrated  ruin.  The  bushes  to  the  right,  which  add 
considerably  to  the  good  effect  of  the  picture,  are  cleared 
away,  under  a  pretence  that  they  injured  a  wall  which 
enclosed  the  cemetry.  The  window  in  the  steeple,  over 
the  atch,  is  filled  up  with  boards  and  plaister. 

“  The  east  view  shews  the  two  Saxon  pillars*  that 
once  supported  the  west  side  of  the  centre  tower,  with 
part  of  the  oval  arch,  which,  as  will  be  seen,  is  filled  up 
with  brick  and  stone,  and  in  which  is  inserted  a  window. 
The  bottom  part  of  this  wall  was  the  separating  screen 
between  the  nave  and  choir,  and  is  of  fine  tracery  to¬ 
wards  the  latter,  but  plain  on  the  other  side.  In  this 
screen  are  two  door  ways,  which  circumstance  is  sin¬ 
gular,  the  door  of  communication  being  generally  in  the 
middle  ;  in  fact,  I  do  not  recollect  any  other  instance  to 
the  contrary.  The  window  to  the  right  is  that  at  the  end 
of  the  north  aisle,  now  the  parish  church ;  but  this  part 
doubtless  once  joined  the  north  transept,  so  that  of 
course  is  not  the  original  end. '  ‘This  remain  is  the  same 
now  as  when  the  sketch  was  made  in' 1810,  if  we  except 
the  tracing,  which  seems  going  fast  to  decay  ;  the  old 
stone  work  and  bushes  which  constitute  the  picturesque 
foreground,  have  been  removed,  and  a  new  wall  erected ; 
but  why  an  ornamental  tree  or  two  which  did  no  injury, 
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and  was  in  no  person’s  way,  were  cut  up,  ^1  am  at  a  loss 
to  determine,  unless  it  arose  from  the  apparent  inve¬ 
terate  hatred  which  the  people  of  Lincolnshire  have  to 
,  trees. 

“  The  vignette  tail-piece  represents  a  quatrefoil  over 
the  western  entrance  to  the  abbey.  The  compartment 
No.  1  appears  to  be  the  consecration  of  St.  Guthlac,  a 
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monkish  saint,  to  whom  the  abbey  was  in  part  dedi¬ 
cated.  No.  2,  evidently  represents  the  same  saint, 
landing  from  his  boat  on  the  island,  where  It  is  said  he 
found  a  sow  and  litter  of  pigs  for  his  support.  The  centre 
compartment  shews  St.  Guthlac  scourging  his  devils. 

No.  3,  is  a  representation  of  his  death;  and  No.  4, 
shews  how  he  was  carried  by  angels  into  Heaven.” 
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